





Give them a roof! 


Our cover this month is of special interest to the Women of the 
Church because it is related to their 1953 birthday objective. The 
picture shows Dr. F. F. Baker and friends in the Mission Court 
apartment (Richmond, Virginia) which he and his family occupied 
on their last furlough. The Bakers sailed for Brazil in February, 


where Dr. Baker is president of Gammon Institute, Lavras. 


Dr. Baker is pointing out the location of his school on the map 
of Brazil. His young friends are all children of missionaries who 
were enjoying a rest in the Richmond furlough home. Left to 
right, they are: “Butch” Washburn, Dorothy Robinson, Peter 
Robinson, Dr. Baker, Bobby Talmage, Becky Washburn, Johnny 


Talmage, and Robert Robinson. 


The Robinsons’ father, Rev. R. K., is in Korea. Also missionarics 
to Korea, the Talmages have been in the States since August, 1952. 
The Washburns arrived from the Congo in January. Photo is by 


Bill Newton, student at Union Theological Seminary. 


Three articles about furlough homes for missionaries appear on 


pages 13-18 of this issue. 
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The Editor: 

If “Christmas Reflections” as printed 
in the December, 1952, SuRVEY is to 
be published in permanent form, and 
I surely hope it will be, I should like 
to know when it will be available. 
This is one of the best things for 
Christmas meditations I have ever 
seen. 

MRS. MARY SUE FONVILLE 


Raleigh, N. C. 


To the Editor: 

The Survey is really wonderful 
now! Mr. Poole looks forward to each 
splendid issue as much as I do. | hope 
that that eighth chairman will be in- 
cluded in changes that may be made 
in our Women of the Church organ- 
ization plan. It isn’t an easy job to 
keep a congregation combed and so- 
licited for subscriptions and the work 
involved deserves that the woman 
who does it be recognized as much 
as the other seven chairmen, some 
of whom may not have responsibility 
to promote their cause more than 
once a year. Literature is an all the 
year job, and the other causes fare 
better when one person is giving 
study and time to its promotion. 

MRS. HENRY R. POOLE 


Lexington, N. C. 
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The Country Church 


It is not thy size, 

Measures thy power; 

Nor the height 

Thy spire doth tower, 

But the depth thy love 
doth flow. 


It is not thy wealth 

As weighed in gold, 

But the wealth of kindness 
Thou doth unfold 

In helping men to grow. 


WILLIAM THOMPSON 























HERE WAS A_ WISTFUL 


LOOK on his face and a note of serious- 
ness in his voice as he asked, “When 
is a fellow ready to join the church?” 
The Pioneers were discussing the 
church—what it was, what it had 
done, what it should do. The teacher 
of the group looked into the frank 
eyes of James, the twelve-year-old 
boy who asked the question, and saw 
that this was not a casual question 
about the church. It was a deeply 
personal question from a boy who 
was thinking about becoming a mem- 
ber of the church. 

“IT am glad that you asked that 
question,” replied the teacher, Mr. 
Ames. “Come around to my house 
this afternoon and we'll see if you 
and I can find the answer to it.” 

That afternoon James went around 
to his teacher’s home. He was met 
very cordially by his teacher. 

“Come in, James,” said Mr. Ames, 
“and let us have a talk together. | 
arranged these two chairs to face each 
other so that you and I can have a 
heart-to-heart talk. And I placed these 
cookies nearby so that we can nibble 
from time to time.” 


Arter THE TWO WERE 
sEATED Mr. Ames said, “I believe that 
the question you asked was, ‘When 
is a fellow ready to join the church?’ 
Did you have a reason for asking 
that?” 

“Well, I have been thinking about 
joining the church and I was just 
wondering.” 

“Perhaps it would help to find an 
answer to your question if we first 
took a look at the members of our 
church. Do they all do the same kind 
of work?” asked Mr. Ames. 

“No, they don’t,” replied James, a 
bit puzzled at this approach. “I know 
a lawyer, a teacher, a farmer, a 
gardener, a machinist. And there is 
old Mr. Corbett—he is too old to 
work.” 

“What about money—do they all 
have money?” 

James thought for a _ minute. 
Wealth was not the thing that de- 


By JOHN L. FAIRLY 


Secretary, Division of Religious Education, 
Board of Christian Education 


Conversation 
With a Pioneer 


ACCEPTING(E 
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scribed church members. Mrs. Lance 
was very rich and Mr. Lynch was 
very poor. 

“No, they don’t,” said James. Then 
rather thoughtfully he said, “I think 





people join our church because they 
love Christ.” 

“You are right James. It doesn’t 
make any difference whether we are 
old or young, rich or poor, educated 














































































or uneducated—if we love Christ and 
wish to serve him, we are ready to 
become members of the church.” 


Bu f IS THAT ALL?” James 
asked. “I have heard that when a 
fellow joins the church the minister 
asks him if he has faith in Christ, if 
he takes Christ as his Saviour and 
Lord, if he is w illing to follow Christ. 
I am not sure what those things 
mean.” 

“Well, James,” said Mr. Ames, “let 
us talk about some of them. For in- 
stance, what does it mean to have 
faith in Christ?” James hesitated 
about answering. 

“Well, what does it mean to have 
faith in any person?” continued Mr. 
Ames. 

“Tt means that you trust them, 
have confidence in them, believe in 
them, believe that they are what they . 
say they are,” said James. 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Ames. “It 
is the same way with Christ. When 
we have faith in Him we trust Him 
and believe that He is who He says 
He is.” 

“Who does He say He is?” asked 
James. 

“Let us take our Bibles and find 
out,” answered Mr. Ames. “Once He 
asked His disciples who they thought 
He was. Let’s read Matthew 16:16. 
You see in this passage Peter answers 
for the whole group of disciples, 
‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God. And Jesus accepted that 
answer as true. Jesus is the Son of 


God.” 


Tat MEANS, then, that 
Jesus is God,” said James. 

“Yes it does. The early disciples 
said that He was ‘very God of very 
God.’ And when we say that we 
have faith in Christ—we believe that 
Jesus is God. You know He said 
that He and the Father are one. Do 
you believe that Jesus is the Son of 
God?” 

“Yes, I do. He says that He is and 
I believe Him.” 

“And faith in Christ means that we 
believe certain things about Him. The 
angels in announcing His coming said, 
‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus; for 
he shall save his people from their 




























Accepting Christ 








sins.” He Himself said that He came 
to seek and to save that which was 
lost. If we believe in Him we believe 
that He saves us from our sins. We 
are all sinners. Our consciences are 
constantly saying to us, ‘You did 
wrong’ or ‘You should have done that 
but you didn’t.’” 

“Yes,” said James, “that is true.” 

“And we wish that some one would 
take those ugly things out of our 
lives and forgive us, don’t we? David 
found that when he felt that way that 
God could remove his sins as far as 
the east is from the west. We can 
find that the same thing can happen 
to us. Yes, God will forgive and will 
help us conquer sin.” 


Bor How CAN HE po 
THAT?” asked James. 

“How Jesus does it is the greatest 
story ever told. He does it by taking 
our place. We did something we 
ought not to have done and would 
have to bear the consequences and 
Jesus bore the consequences; we did 
not live a perfect life and Jesus did 
this for us. It was not easy for Jesus 
to do this—He had to die on the 
cross—but He did it for us. Do you 
remember the verse that we learned 
sometime ago that begins, ‘He was 
wounded for our _ transgression’? 
That is what it means. He was 
wounded for us. He took the con- 
sequences of our sins upon Himself 
and bore the consequences of our 
sins on the cross. If we ask Him He 
will take our place.” 

“Is that what it means to take Jesus 
as my Saviour?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Ames, “that is 
what it means.” 

“But I don’t quite understand. It 
looks to me as though Jesus did 
everything for me so that there is 
nothing I have to do.” 

“That is right. All that we have to 
do is to take Him as our personal 
Saviour. But that isn’t all there is 
about accepting Christ. We accept 
Him not only as our Saviour but as 
our Lord.” 

“What does that 


James. 


? 


asked 


mean?” 


I: MEANS that we take 
Him as our King and Leader and 
Teacher. When we accept Christ as 
Saviour, He saves us from our sins 
and we begin to live for Him. 
Through the rest of our lives we grow 
into the person Christ wants us to 
be, and carry on His work in the 
world. We need some one to help us 
overcome sin and grow like Jesus. 
We need help in the struggle against 
evil. So we take Him as our king 
who, as our Catechism says, will sub- 
due us to Himself. We do not take 
Jesus as our Saviour and then sit 
down—we join with Him and help 
Him do the work He came to do. 
So we need Him as our leader. And 
we need one who will teach us how 
to live. So we sit at the feet of Jesus 
as little children sit around their 
father and He teaches us. Jesus knows 
what our lives should be so we ask 
Him to be the Lord of our lives and 
make them what He wants them 
to be.” 

“Does Jesus save us when we ac- 
cept Him as our Saviour? Or does 
He wait to see whether we are going 
to hold out?” James asked. 

“Jesus said that no one could 
snatch us out of His hand,” replied 
Mr. Ames. “We are safe with Him.” 

“Then I don’t have to wait until 
I think that I am strong enough to 
hold out before I accept Christ and 
join the church?” 

“No, James, you don’t. He sends 
His Holy Spirit to help us in every 
time of need.” 

“And I don’t have to wait until I 
am good enough, either, if I am 
saved through what Jesus did for me.” 


A LIGHT WAS SHINING in 
James’ face. The greatest of all great 
truths was becoming plain to him. 


“Just as I am [Mr. Ames began to 
say softly] without one plea, 

But that Thy blood was shed for 
me, 

And that Thou bidd’st me come 
to Thee, 

O Lamb of God, I come, I come!” 





“I do take Him as my Saviour and 
my Lord,” said James with deep 
earnestness of tone. 

“But we must remember, |ames, 
that if He saves us, in gratitude we 
want to do everything our Saviour 
wants us to do. The early disciples 
expressed this desire in a great many 
ways: ‘walk as He walked’; ‘keep His 
commandments’; ‘do His will’: ‘be 
pure as He is pure’; ‘love Him’. Our 
public Christian living begins when 
we accept Him—the rest of our days 
are spent in love and service. As our 
Catechism says, we die unto sin, and 
live unto righteousness.” 

“TI see,” said James. “I believe that 
I understand more about what it 
means to join the church.” 


Next SUNDAY MORNING 
the session meets,” said Mr. Ames, 
“and if you wish to join the church, 
come before it and make the profes- 
sion that you have made before me 
today. You know that the session is 
composed of the minister of our 
church and the elders. The members 
of the session will ask you some 
questions similar to the ones that we 
have talked over together today. 
Oftentimes the minister asks the ques- 
tions for the session. He will be glad 
to talk to you and tell you the kind 
of questions that he will ask. I hope 
that you will talk over this whole 
matter with him. No one will be 
happier than he to know of your 
purpose. Our session, then, when it is 
sure that you understand the step that 
you are taking and that you are deeply 
serious about living the Christian life, 
will receive you into full membership 
of the church. Then, perhaps on the 
very Sunday on which you come be- 
fore the session, our pastor will ask 
you to stand before the congregation, 
and he will welcome you into the 
full membership of the church. He 
will ask questions similar to the ones 
he asked you before the session, then 
he will ask the congregation to join 
with him and you in a prayer of 
thanksgiving and will ask for God's 
rich blessings on this new relation- 
ship.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Ames,” said James. 
“You have helped me.” 


Bor JaMEs, I wish to say 
one more thing. You asked about 
joining the church. (See page 23) 
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Last SUMMER at a Syn- 
odical Training School, a class on 
“Personal Witnessing” was asked, 
“What is the reason we fail as 
Christians to witness for Christ?” 
Various answers were offered, from 
personal reticence to appear “better 
than thou,” to an inability to express 
our faith in terms of the common- 
place realities. One woman _ finally 
raised her hand and said quietly, “I 
think we are dodging the principal 
reasons. They are not commonly ac- 
cepted, but they are so true never- 
theless. The actual reasons we do not 
witness more for Christ are these: 
(1) We are not fully committed to 
Christ and (2) We do not believe 
people are eternally lost without 
Him.” 

If we are fully committed or sur- 
rendered to Christ, we are concerned 
about His plan of salvation and His 
program for the spread of the Good 
News. On the other hand our slow- 
hess in accepting the challenge of His 
program is due to our failure to be- 
lieve that we and others are lost 
without a Saviour’s redeeming love 
and His sufficient grace. It behooves 
us as those who say we believe in 
Christ as Saviour and Lord to weigh 
carefully these statements and to 
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judge ourselves in the light of our 
failures to witness for Him before the 
bar of His demands upon us and His 
Way of escape for us. 


J ESUS INVITES AND COM- 

MANDS Us to be witnesses for Him. 
In each of the Gospel accounts there 
IS a direct statement of a Commission 
0 His disciples “to go.” A fifth state- 
ent of the Commission in the book 

bf Acts, “Fe shall be witnesses unto 
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Counting for Christ 


By WILLIAM H. McCORKLE 
and 
MARTHA McCORKLE 


Reverend William H. McCorkle, D.D., is Sec- 
retary of the Division of Evangelism, Board of 
Church Extension. Mrs. McCorkle is a member 
of the Day by Day Committee (our Church 
calendar of prayer for individual and family 
worship). 


Me,” isa prologue to the story of the 
rest of the New Testament—the 
carrying out of that Commission. If 
we call ourselves Christian, we have 
presumably answered His call or 
responded to Christ’s personal chal- 
lenging invitations: “Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” “Come; for 
all things are now ready.” We have 
tried to heed the injunction of the 
apostles, “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 

Now, if we have accepted such in- 
vitations and commands as personal 
benefits to ourselves, we cannot con- 
sistently neglect His invitations and 
commands which are of infinite bene- 
fit to others. If we take Christ seri- 
ously, as His grace is personally 
applied, and claim to have a meaning- 
ful faith, then we should take just as 
seriously His plan and program for 
all mankind. 

The second reason given for our 
failure to witness for Christ is the 
fact that we as Christians, however 
feeling our own security, do not 
actually believe that unless people 
have Christ they are eternally lost. 
The panoramic picture of the Bible, 
to the contrary, shows us that man 
of himself is not sufficient for his 
own salvation. The depraved nature 
of man cries out for a Deliverer. “All 
have sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God.” “For the wages of sin 


Through Witnessing 


is death; but the gift of God is eternal 
life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


W: MAY TAKE REFUGE 
from responsibility in an awareness of 
the mercy of God and we may be 
confident that the God of all the 
earth “shall do right,’ but the facts 
of His mercy and wisdom in no wise 
excuse us from the individual neces- 
sity of sharing the means of salvation 
with our fellow men. Quite dogma- 
tically the sacred record states, “For 
there is none other name under 
heaven, given among men whereby 
ave must be saved.” We who know 
that Name, who have the power of 
the Gospel in that Name, likewise 
knowing what light it is capable of 
giving to all who walk in darkness, 
cannot but be compelled to take the 
magic of that Name and the power 
of its Gospel to men everywhere. Paul 
said, “Woe is unto me, if I preach 
not the gospel.” Every individual 
Christian should feel likewise con- 
strained to say, “Woe is me if I share 
not the Christ in my personal con- 
tacts with others.” 

So far, we have seen reasons for our 
failure to witness for Christ. If we 
have examined our hearts in the light 
of His truth we must admit a rather 
negative approach to the problem. A 
more positive line of approach is 
demanded. 


Ar THIS SEASON, when 
we especially think of the positive 
return of life, after the negative 
bleakness of winter, we should re- 
examine the glorious promise of the 
Christian message and that to which 
we are called to witness. We want 
to be alive as (See page to) 
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The Presbyterian Hour Choir records. 


Behind the scenes 
in radio and TV 


Aware of the tremendous impact which radio 
and television are making on the lives of peo- 
ple, policy makers of the Board of Church Ex- 
tension and other agencies of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. are almost overnight “taking to 
the air” on behalf of Christianity. 

Best available talent and equipment are be- 
ing mustered into action. Pastors, sensing the 
significant part they must play, are cooperating 
on every hand. And, in many cases, to get maxi- 
mum value from money spent, various denomi- 
nations are uniting—in Atlanta this unity will 
soon be evidenced by the Protestant Radio 
Center in the first unit of its handsome new 
building. Dr. John M. Alexander, Secretary of 
the Division of Radio and Television, Board of 
Church Extension, has played a leading role in 
the progress of the Center. 

Quick to recognize radio’s value in foreign 
fields, our Board of World Missions has rushed 
equipment to set up one of the finest radio and 
recording studios in Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil. 

And this is only the beginning, says enthusi- 
astic Fred Ohl, who directs the Field Depart- 
ment of the Board of Church Extension’s Di- 
vision of Radio and Television. Photos on these 
pages depict one phase of this activity—making 
of records for broadcast purposes. 
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After all spoken and musical parts have been 
recorded, each one is placed in its proper sequence 
and all unnecessary pauses or other extraneous seg- 
ments are edited out with a razor blade. The ends 
are brought together and secured with special 
splicing tape. 
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AT RIGHT—As edited program is played it is controlled by 
the attenuator knobs of the control console and reproduced in 
full-tone fidelity by the large “speaker” at the right. Every 
part is timed to the split second before taped program is 
transferred to transcribed disc. 


BELOW, LEFT, Mr. Warde Adams prepares for close-up shot. 
@ Right, the taped program is next channeled through 
recording amplifiers to disc cutting lathes which cut master 
and safety recordings on acetate. Master and safety then go 
to the processing plant. There the master is plated with a thin 
coat of gold, then chrome. Heated metal is pressed against it 
to produce the metal stamper, which in turn imprints on 
heated plastic “biscuits” the delicately prepared grooves 
representing music and dialogue. 
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Television programs are 
recorded on film as ra- 
dio programs are re- 
corded on transcriptions. 
Here are shown parts 
of the camera equip- 
ment recently purchased 
by the Division of Radio 
and Television. The 
Maurer 16mm motion pic- 
ture cameras are shown 
being lined up for shoot- 
ing a scene. 
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(From page 7) Christians. We want 
to demonstrate the quality of faith 
that is vital and dynamic. If our wit- 
ness be restricted to the death of 
Christ, it will be extremely difficult 
to carry the message in power to the 
world. Many before and since have 
died as Christ died, if His death was 
merely a martyr’s sacrifice. 

Our Gospel of Christ is unique. It 
requires a unique witness. We talk 
not of a dead Christ, but of a living 
Lord. We live not a life motivated 
only by the inspiring deed of One 
who simply died on a cross, “the just 
for the unjust,” but a life motivated 
by faith in a living Saviour. We wit- 
ness to our conviction. We declare 
our message of hope that Christ who 
died is now a reigning, triumphant 
Lord. He lives in the hearts of those 
who make room for Him. As He 
proved to be the conqueror of death 
itself, He will prove for each of us 
His power to conquer life and shape 
it to glorious ends. 


How should I witness to these 
powerful truths of God? It should 
be easy to portray a picture so radiant 
with hope! It should be a constant 
joy toward which I aspire, in allow- 
ing the living Christ to express Him- 
self through me! 


In the days ahead, I shall try as 
one of His children to surrender 
myself unto His perfect will. My 
purpose shall be to commit myself 
more fully to His program and His 
plan for all mankind, while believing 
that all men are saved through Him, 
and without Him and His saving 
power, mankind is lost. I will pray 
and work in the power of His might, 
to let my life portray the message of 
hope that He who is mighty to save 
can live within each heart and make 
all men new creatures in Christ Jesus. 

END 


Not only the well-being but the survival of 
coming generations depends on the emer- 
gence in these dark days of young men and 
women of stature; young men and women 
whose bodies are strong, whose minds are 
clear and free, whose hearts are warm with 
human understanding, and whose talents 
are devoted to high purposes. 


—tleonard W. Mayo at the Midcentury 
White House Conference. 
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Young people are 
Evangelists, too! 


By JOHN McMULLEN 


Director, Department of Youth Work 


Tue CHURCH’S PURPOSE 
is to develop committed Christians, 
committed to Christ as personal Sav- 
iour, and to bringing others to commit 
themselves to Him. These two pur- 
poses are basic in the program of our 
Church for young people during their 
formative high school years. The first 
two of the five “Commission areas” 
of the youth program deal with these 
two tasks. The Commission on Chris- 
tian Faith “helps youth grow in a 
vital Christian faith and life” while 
the Commission on Christian Witness 
“helps youth make known to others 
the way of Christ by all they say and 
do.” Every aspect of the church’s 
work with Pioneers and Seniors is 
designed to strengthen these purposes 
emphasized in the areas of Christian 
Faith and Christian Witness. 

An evangelistic witness can only be 
effective when it is the expression of 
a vital faith. The apostles spoke for 
all Christians when they said, “We 
cannot but speak of what we have 
seen and heard.” It is therefore the 
first task of the youth program and 
its materials to help young people de- 
velop a faith of their own, a personal 
commitment to Jesus Christ that will 
be the firm foundation for their whole 
life. In this the church builds upon 
the careful training in the Bible and 
the Christian faith provided earlier in 
the children’s departments of the 
Church School. However it is during 
the high school years that new ques- 
tions and doubts arise and young peo- 
ple need to develop a faith that is 
their own. Therefore there is great 
emphasis in youth materials on Bible 
study, Christian beliefs, faith and sci- 
ence, the meaning of the Christian 
faith for life today, and _ similar 
subjects. 

Young people are constantly urged 





to think about their faith, to ask ques- 
tions, to seek from the Bible answers 
to their spiritual doubts, that they 
may find there a Saviour who is their 
very own. The wonderful idealism 
of youth and its desire to be doing 
something must be undergirded by 
Christian convictions and motives, 
and the wise adult who leads young 
people uses the resources in the youth 
materials to this end. 


Txcreasiycry THE ACTUAL 
DECISION to make public profession of 
faith in Christ and to unite with the 
Church is made toward the end of 
the Junior years, or at about fifth or 
sixth grade. Most who enter the 
Pioneer department as seventh graders 
have already taken this step, but 
nevertheless a strong emphasis is made 
during the Junior High age on pro- 
fession of faith and church member- 
ship. Not only are Church Member- 
ship Classes urged, but the materials, 
both for Sunday morning classes and 
Sunday evening meetings, are planned 
so that the Sundays preceding Easter 
are devoted to studies of the life of 
Christ, to basic Christian beliefs, to 
the meaning of Church membership, 
and related subjects. 

These are designed to supplement, 
not to replace the proper function of 
the pastor in giving specific instruc- 
tion to boys and girls before they are 
asked to make profession of their 
faith, This emphasis upon making 
public profession of faith continues 
throughout the youth program. The 
pre-Easter concentration on Bible 
study is accompanied by repeated 
reminders that there are yet others in 
the group who have not made public 
profession of their faith, and pastor 
and adult leaders are encouraged to 
approach these in definite efforts to 
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persuade chem to a Christian pro- 


fession. 


Caristian WITNEss opens 
more direct opportunities for young 
people to serve. If they are to “make 
known to others the way of Christ 
by all thev say and do” they must 
actively share their faith, They do 
this in their normal conversation. The 
statement of a Christian attitude, a 
simple acknowledgment of member- 
ship in the Church, a sharing of a 
Christian belief by a young person 
in conversation with others can have 
a deep effect. If these are supported 
by a consistent life they become 
owerful in their impact for Christ. 
The literature of the youth program 
constantly stresses this and the point 
is emphasized at summer conferences 
and other youth meetings. It can be 
an important aspect of a young per- 
son’s Christian witness. 

A familiar form of witnessing is 
through inviting other young people 
to the meetings of the Youth Fellow- 
ship. In a general, unsystematic way 
this is a part of the activities of every 
group, and often has real effect if it 
is based on a concern for others and 
not a desire just to build attendance. 
A planned program of inviting others 
has been developed under the name 
“Walking Vespers.” Planned for Sun- 
day evening groups, it suggests one 
Sunday devoted to drawing up lists 
of names and making plans, and the 
following Sunday used for visits by 
young people to those who should 
attend, both those on the roll but 
inactive, and those not yet members. 

The purpose of the visit is to bring 
them back to the church for a closing 
period of. fellowship, and to invite 
them to come regularly. Its emphasis 
ls on attendance at the various meet- 
ings of the Fellowship, and is thus 
only a first step in evangelism. But 
often those invited continue to at- 
tend and are led through this contact 
to an acceptance of Christ. 


Youne PEOPLE CAN BE 
HELPED to carry out a program of 
teal evangelistic visitation. Under the 
name “Youth to Youth Evangelism,” 
the Youth Department has developed 
such a program which has been used 
Successfully by youth groups across 
the Church. Out of experience with 
the young people of his own church, 
Dr. Robert F. Jones of Fort Worth, 
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Rev. John McMullen, the son of missionaries, 
has been Director of Youth Work for the 
Church’s Board of Christian Education for the 
past four and a half years. 


Texas, has prepared the basic hand- 
book entitled “That They May 
Know.” It is a program planned in 
three stages; preparation, visitation 
and follow-up. It has demonstrated 
that high school young people can 
participate effectively in the task of 
bringing other young people to know 
and accept Jesus Christ as Saviour. 

The steps of preparation involve 
both securing prospect lists and 
setting up plans, and also the personal 
preparation of the young people. It 
is suggested that the pastor meet with 
the young people for several sessions 
to talk through the whole matter of 
evangelism, and its significance. Ex- 
perience has shown that when a group 
starts developing a list of prospects, 
they are amazed to find so many un- 
touched by any church. 

One small town in South Carolina 
reported 87 names on their list, a 
country church in Virginia reported 
4o though they had doubted if they 
would find any, and a Kentucky small 
town church had a similar experience. 
Every community has many more 
unreached youth than church leaders 
realize. Every church reported sur- 
prise at the number not touched 
before. As in adult visitation, the 
more careful the preparation, the more 
noteworthy are the results. 


Toe acrvat vistration is 
carried out by a few teams of care- 
fully selected young people while the 
rest of the Fellowship participates 
through other committees. These 
young people are given special train- 
ing, and sent out by twos to visit in 
the homes of other young people. 


Their task is not to seek a decision 
for Christ on the part of the youth 
visited—this final decision awaits 2 
process of fellowship and instruction 
—but to challenge them to state that 
they desire to be a “follower of Jesus 
Christ,” and to promise that they will 
(1) attend a church membership class 
taught by the pastor, and (2) be an 
active member of the Youth Fellow- 
ship. This approach provides a defi- 
nite Christ-centered challenge while 
not expecting of high school young 
people the spiritual maturity or 
knowledge of theology necessary to 
lead another to an adequate under- 
standing of the Gospel and a full 
commitment to Jesus Christ. This 
invitation to Christian discipleship 
does lead the young person directly 
into the fellowship and instruction of 
the church. 

In the program of Youth to Youth 
Evangelism, the follow-up is the 
climax of the whole program. During 
the six weeks or more following the 
visitation the pastor has opportunity 
to give the instruction which high 
school young people are not qualified 
to give, and to lead those visited to 
a deliberate and thoughtful acceptance 
of Christ. During this time they are 
also brought into the full program 
of the Fellowship, coming to know 
young Christians, sharing in their 
worship, discussion, study and fun. 
At the end of this time when they are 
urged personally to profess Christ as 
their Saviour and to unite with the 
church, their decision will be care- 
fully formed and more enduring. 
From this program will come con- 
vinced Christians and loyal church- 
men, and new spiritual vitality 
throughout the entire Youth Fel- 
lowship. 

This program has been used suc- 
cessfully across our Church. The 
handbook, “That They May Know,” 
by Jones, has also become a basic 
guide in the United Christian Youth 
Mission, a program of interdenomina- 
tional youth evangelism now being 
used throughout the country. 

Youth to Youth Evangelism has 
been proved effective where pastor 
and young people take it seriously. 
It is a way to help young people 
carry out their task of Christian wit- 
ness, the task commanded by our 
Master as required of all who follow 
Him. Through it young Christians, 
too, can witness to their Lord. END 
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“Both to small and great—that Christ 
—should rise from the dead, and 
should show light unto the people.” 

—Acts 26:22-23. 


Peruars WOMEN AL- 
WAYS THINK of witnessing to the 
small more than to the great. This 
may be true because their first wit- 
ness is often to the little ones in their 
own home. Just as “the hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world” so 
the woman who witnesses daily to 
the children at her knee is witnessing 
to the great men and women of to- 
morrow. 

While her witness may be limited 
to the home, a Sunday school class, a 
Circle of the Women-of-the-Church, 
or visiting in the neighborhood, no 
one can estimate the influence of this 
witnessing for the risen Christ. Who 
can call this a small witness? 

On the other hand women have 
the opportunity to witness to the 
great. The first commission given by 
Christ after his resurrection was to 
the women to go and tell his disciples. 
Surely this was a case of the lesser 
witnessing to the greater that Christ 
had risen. The disciples had proven 
their greatness by being teachable. 
Many a person, even yet, demon- 
strates his greatness by his willingness 
to listen and learn from others, super- 
iors and subordinates alike. Women 
can still witness to men, especially 
their husbands, brothers and sons. 

One of the ways in which Christ 
showed his greatness was in his at- 
titude toward women. Some of his 
greatest witnessing in regard to his 
rising from the dead was done to a 
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WOMEN 


CAN WITNESS — 


woman. He said to Martha, “/ amz the 
resurrection and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall be live.” Women have been 
telling this to those in sorrow ever 
since. 


Curist WITNESSED to His 
Messiahship, the One who should 
show light to the people, when He 
talked with the woman at the well. 
Then, as now, many—small and great 
—believed because of the witness of 
a woman. 

While we think primarily of the 
New Testament in regard to telling 
the Good News, still some of the 





By MINNIE LOUISE PHELPS 


Mrs. Norwood Phelps, of Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, a member of the Board of Christian 
Education, represented our denomination 
at the meeting of the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches in 
India in January 





greatest witnessing was done by 
women in Old Testament times. Take 
for instance, the mother of Moses. 
How she must have witnessed to him 
in his childhood—that later Moses 
preferred to suffer affliction with the 
children of God rather than be known 
as the son of Pharaoh’s daughter. We 
need more mothers like that today 
to have children who bravely take 
the hard road, passing on that witness 
of light which has power to release 
multitudes from bondage. 

Another woman of old who gave 
a fine witness was Naomi. A woman 
who can witness to her daughter-in- 
law from a strange land, is the kind 
of person the world needs today, 


Many G.lL.’s are bringing home brides 
from other parts of the world. What 
a blessed thing if each mother-in-law 
would witness to her new daughter 


of the Light that is for all people. 


W omen ARE _ INCREAS- 
INGLY having the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a great witness through 
the United Council of Church 
Women. The National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
has as one of its important depart- 
ments the United Church Women. 

They are witnessing through word, 
pen, gifts and deeds on May Fellow- 
ship Day, World Community Day 
and the World Day of Prayer, to 
small and great, both at home and 
abroad. 

There are a few women who have 
a great witness through serving on 
the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches. Miss Sarah 
Chakko, president of the Isabella 
Thoburn College in Lucknow, India, 
is one of the five presidents of the 
World Council of Churches. 

The Central Committee met there 
in India from December 3oth, 1952, 
through January goth, 1953. As Miss 
Chakko serves as the president of the 
oldest Christian College in Asia and 
as she writes the World Day of 
Prayer program for 1954, truly her 
witness will go around the world. 

Christ in some parts of the world 
has seemed dead, buried beneath 
degradation and sin, but Christ is 
rising in magnificence, being shown 
as the Light of all people, small and 
great, because women do witness. 

END 
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“We Thank You!” 


An appreciation of Mission Courtc—1937 and 1952 


By MYRTLE STOSBERG SYDENSTRICKER 


1937 

“Mother, tell us about Mission 
Court!” This is the enthusiastic de- 
mand of two little missionary boys, 
six and eight years old, who have not 
had the pleasure of a furlough to the 
United States. 

“It’s a perfect place for children,” 
mother answers, “especially boys, for 
there is a square block in which to 
play. There will be room enough for 
football, bicycles and roller skates. 
The lovely shade trees and flowers 
and such comfortable apartments to 
live in make it all very wonderful. 
There will be children from six coun- 
tries perhaps, and you will have so 
much to tell each other.” 

Mission Court! A place all our own 
for a year, if we want it! We have 
not had such comfort and luxury as 
in those nice apartments since our 
last furlough! As one missionary aptly 
said: “It means so much to have a 
place to spank the children, if neces- 
sary.” There is much truth in that 
statement. Discipline cannot be over- 
looked and still have well-behaved 
children. This is especially difficult 
in the homes of doting grandparents! 
Mission Court is a benediction and 
boon to missionaries. 


1952 


Mission Court for missionaries on 
furlough! Yes, this is it! 

Since our arrival in New York 
early in February there has been a 
Succession of delightful events .. . 
family reunions, a visit to the Nash- 
ville office and supporting churches, 
no end of luncheons and an elaborate 
birthday party. ... Yet on April 12 
when We arrived in our apartment at 
Mission Court in Richmond, Virginia, 
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Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker, evangelistic 
missionary, East Brazil Mission 


our hearts exclaimed: “This is it!” 

Here one can really relax. After 
living out of suitcases for months 
now we have a settled feeling. It is as 
if a little golf ball that had been 
rolling around on the luxuriant green, 
had at last found its hole! This is the 
fourth time over a period of thirty- 
three years that we have had the 
privilege of being here. So this is 
home in the United States! What 
did missionaries do before Mission 
Court existed?! 

The apartment is spic and span. 
There is a food shower in the 
kitchen. Everything necessary for the 
first few meals is here. Our hostess 
churches have been very thoughtful. 

What fun it is to go from room 
to room! There are comfortable chairs 
and a reading light in the living room 
with a place for books and a maga- 
zine rack nearby. There are even 
hymnbooks and a piano. The light, 
polished floors gleam and there are 
nice rugs. The curtains are white and 
crisp. The beds are made. There are 
plenty of beds for our loved ones 
and friends to visit us. A cedar chest 
is full of blankets. There is no lack 
for towels and bedding in the linen 
closet. The dining room offers a large 
variety of tablecloths and mats. The 
kitchen is modern and invites one to 
cook. The apartment is complete. 
Housekeeping the easy, American 
way is play, not work! The large 
food markets fascinate us; and we 
marvel at the laborsaving ways of 
modern living. 
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One of the great attractions is this 
beautiful setting of Mission Court. 
Spring is at its height and it is the time 
we love best. There are no decided 
seasons in our tropical Brazil where 
flowers, fruits and vegetables abound 
the year round . but we cannot 
raise tulips there. From our upstairs 
apartment windows we have a rare 
view of the exquisite pink and white 
dogwood grove between the Virginia 
and North Carolina buildings. It is 
as if we could walk right into the 
tree tops. The scene is breath-taking; 
the perfume unforgettable. Ear:y 1: 
the morning the cardinals and robins 
and their companions give us an 
unequaled ccncert. 

But best of all is the personal ele- 
ment. Richmond is the home of 
gracious living. Hospitality is an out- 
standing trait. There are no words to 
express our gratitude for the innumer- 
able kindnesses of these wonderful 
friends in Richmond. After so many 
years one would think that mission- 
aries might become a common event. 
But always we are received with a 
loving welcome. Union Seminary and 
Assembly’s Training School and other 
fine. schools offer cultural advantages. 
Then, too, we missionaries come to 
know each other. People who were 
only names in the list of addresses in 
the Survey suddenly become alive. 
During many years we have lived on 
opposite sides of the world. Here we 
become close friends. We have fun 
entertaining together at Mission 
Court, which lends itself well to social 
functions. And _ still there’s Mrs. 
Bear’s Missionary Closet across the 
way! That is certainly personal and 
a great blessing to all. A key to that 















































closet is like an to a 
treasure trove. 

There is only one fly in the oint- 
ment. We wish that all missionaries 
could have this privilege and joy of 
living at Mission Court. The number 
of missionaries is fortunately grow- 
ing. There is a desperate need for 
another building here. Our hearts 
rejoice over plans for another unit of 
ten apartments. Small kitchenette 
apartments would fill a great neces- 
sity. These plans were on foot many 
years ago, but they have not yet been 
realized.. “Parents need a place to 
spank their children,” many young 
mothers have often said. Fortunately 
some still believe in discipline. 

Mission Court is a haven for your 
foreign representatives on furlough. 
With all our hearts we thank you, 
the women of the church and all 
friends who have had a part in giving 
us this great blessing. We earnestly 
pray that another unit may be forth- 
coming soon. END 


“open sesame” 


If we find our texts for our sermons 
on stewardship in the writings of Paul, 
we are almost certain to find our most 
effective illustrations in the life or in 
the teachings of Jesus. 

Hotmes Rotston, Stewardship in the 


New Testament Church, copyright by 
John Knox Press. 


We Gals Build 


By MABEL T. McCUTCHEN 


Mrs. W. A. McCutchen, President, Board of 
Trustees of Mission Haven and past Presiden 
Women of the Church, Synod of Alabama 


Bou A DREAM. HOUSE? 
Isn’t it already built, you ask? Well, 
you see, the dream house is built (the 
first unit of it, at least), yet we “gals” 
are still building it. And it’s of this 
we must write. 

We personally were not “in” on 
the dream as it was conceived by a 
consecrated Georgia Synodical presi- 
dent several years ago. Her enthu- 
siasm kindled an instant response in 
the hearts of Presbyterian women in 
five synodicals. When we entered the 
picture the dream house was on a blue 
print with “gals” in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Mississippi and South 
Carolina giving generously toward 








COLLEGE “HILLBILLIES” from Montreat College open up to sing for veterans who are 
patients at Moore General Hospital near Asheville, N.C. A volunteer group of college 
girls takes part each month in the American Red Cross entertainment program at the 
huge hospital, staging a half-hour medley of songs, stunts, and community singing 
for the patients. Shown in costume here are, left to right, Betsy Reed of Miami, Fla.; 
Garlene Seagle of Lincolnton, N. C.; Mary Frances Luke of Glendale Springs, N. C.; 
Margaret Carrico of Williamson, W. Va.; and Eleanor Seagle of Lincolnton. 





this Furlough Home for foreign mis- 
sionaries. Called Mission Haven, the 
dream house was to be a brick duplex 
apartment building on the campus of 
Columbia Seminary, Decatur, Georgia. 

It was in August 1950 that the 
dream came to life—the apartment 
was built, completely furnished at a 
miraculously low cost in a time of 
sky-high prices, ready for its first 
occupants, Yet at once we realized 
we must still be building! Because 
there was no storage space for the 
trunks that arrived before the first 
family, into one of the three lovely 
bedrooms went the trunks, to the 
horror of the Furnishings Committee, 
fearful lest the floors and walls be 
marred before the guests came. There- 
fore, soon after Alex, Peggy and 
Tommy McCutchen moved in, build- 
ing began anew as garages and storage 
rooms took shape. Each year since, 
we have been building and adding 
equipment to make our Mission 
Haven more comfortable. We found 
that as a house is lived in and becomes 
a home it needs new things to meet 
different family situations. 


Sxercuine BRIEFLY the 
stories of only three of the families 
who have lived in the dream house 
will show you how building had to 
progress. (The fifth and sixth families 
are livi ing there now.) We know truly 
what it meant for the McCutchens 
to have a home of their own “at 
home” because they are our own 
family! They rejoiced when a year 
before they left the Congo their ap- 
plication for an apartment was ac- 
cepted. With Peggy’s mother still in 
the Congo, her sister and_ brothers 
and Alex’s brothers scattered from 
California to Iowa, to Missouri, to 
Alabama it was wonderful to have 
a home awaiting them. When the 
ship landed in New York their trunks 
went directly to Mission Haven, while 
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they went to Montrcat, North Caro- 
lina, for the Missions Conference. 

Let’s look at the dream house as 
Alex and Peggy saw it upon their 
arrival. This lovely six-room apart- 
ment was to be their home for a 
whole year, rent free in times of 
scarce rental property. The attractive 
maple furniture, chintz curtains, soft 
rugs, gay colored china gladdened 
their hearts as well as their eyes. The 
spacious, shady grounds seemed a 
perfect play yard for active little 
Tommy. Soon their joy reached out 
to include in their family group the 
daughter of Congo co-workers, teach- 
ing nearby to be close to her fiance 
who was at Columbia Seminary. Sally 
enjoyed the comforts of the dream 
house until her marriage before 
Christmas. 

After the trip to Mississippi where 
Sally was married in Peygy’s wedding 
dress, the McCutchens went “home” 
to Mission Haven instead of spending 
Christmas with us in Alabama. They 
had invited all the Congo college kids 
to be a part of their Christmas family, 
for Peggy remembered so well spend- 
ing another Christmas with Congo 
friends on furlough in the States 
when she was in college. Truly dur- 
ing those joyous holidays the dream 
house was simply bursting at the 
seams—not just because of the crowd 
but mainly because there was so much 
merriment and laughter! Soon after 
this wonderful Christmas season, 
seven-weeks-old Edith Marietta came 
to be the fourth McCutchen and life 
was full to running over for them 
all. The happy, busy months ended 
all too soon and their last days at 
Mission Haven were spent in packing 
trunks and in cleaning and scrubbing 
in order to leave this home spotless 
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4 Dream House 


and shining for its next family. 


Te FIRST YEAR of being 
lived in so happily revealed that our 
dream house was not perfect. Needs 
became apparent which were met as 
funds were available—additional linens 
and cooking utensils, vacuum cleaners 
and a lawn mower. “Little things” 
had been overlooked and were now 
essentials. We realized the need to 
continue building when only two 
families of the four or five applying 
could be housed in our dream home. 
One dear family, the Lintons of 
Korea, relinquished the apartment as- 
signed them for 1951-52 to one whose 
need was greater; we longed for an- 
other unit that we might give a home 
to the Lintons and others! Mrs. John 
Talmadge and her three fine, active 
young sons moved into Mission Haven 
while Mr. Talmadge carried on his 
work in Korea without concern for 
his family. 

More needs became apparent dur- 
ing the second year’s use of our dream 
house. The grounds needed sodding 
and stepping stones did not suffice for 
walkways. Red clay was tracked in 
by busy feet; scrubbing and cleaning 
was constant; water in the storage 
area when the rains came added to 
general confusion. Not once, how- 
ever, did our family murmur of these 
troubles. When we learned of these 
and other needs we set up a priority 
list for our building—waterproofing 
the garage storage area, grading and 
landscaping the grounds, a washing 
machine! Some said, “It'll cost too 
much”; others, “There’s no room for 
a washer in the apartments” (and 
there wasn’t); but the Maintenance 
Chairman said, “We'll find a way if 
you give us the money.” The money 
came for the five synodicals re- 
sponded without fail when calls were 
made. Building began anew—store- 
rooms were waterproofed and ready 





$50,000 off! 


In the February issue, SURVEY 
announced that the Women of 
the Church hope to raise $150,000 
for homes for furloughed mis- 
sionaries and their families. This 
figure is off by $50,000, as 
$200,000 is their goal. The aim is 
$50,000 for each of four homes. 











for more trunks, brick walkways 
added, landscaping begun, and best 
of all a laundry room built into the 
garage complete with an automatic 
Laundromat and drier! 


Jesr IN TIME was all this 
done for the third family moved in 
with additions! Besides Mr. and Mrs. 
James Montgomery of Formosa and 
their son, Robert, a senior at the 
Seminary, there were the Paul Cranes, 
Paul, Sophie and two-year-old Vir- 
ginia (Sophie is the Montgomery’s 
daughter) whose return to their hos- 
pital in Korea had been delayed. On 
September 3, a son, John Curtis, was 
born to Sophie and Paul. For the first 
time, an apartment of our dream 
house was full to overflowing, to our 
great joy. What a workout that new 
washer and drier has had! As one 
said, “We’d rather have the washer 
than a television any day!” 

How we rejoice that our dream 
house has been adequate to meet these 
unexpected situations. How we yearn 
to make it a perfect home, ready al- 
ways for any need. So we dream of 
adding a baby bed, high chair, play 
pen and all the other things necessary 
for a baby in the house. We dream, 
too, of pianos, radios, television sets, 
outdoor lawn furniture, of comforts 
for modern homemaking, but most 
of all we dream of building another 
house! This dream will come true 
soon when to the “nest egg” accu- 
mulated is added Mission Haven’s 
share of the 1953 Birthday Gift of the 
Women of the Church. 

You see, we gals are still building 
our dream house. And we thank our 
heavenly Father for the marvelous 
joy that has come to us in this build- 
ing and that soon as we and others 
like us build, many more families will 
have the blessed happy privilege of 
living in Furlough Homes. END 
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The Seminary 
Presidents Speak... 


About homes 
For missionaries 
On furlough 


DAVID L. STITT 
Reverend David L. Stitt, D. D., President Austin Theological 
Seminary Austin, Texas 

SEVERAL YEARS AGO THE STUDENTS AND FACULTY of 
Austin Seminary had a delightful experience. One of 
: our outstanding mission- 
aries from the Orient 
wrote requesting living 
quarters on the Seminary 
campus during his fur- 
lough. Enrollment at that 
time was not at its present 
level so space was made 
available. 

The missionary ex- 
pressed as one reason for 
wanting to live here his 
great desire to study—us- 
ing the joint facilities of the Seminary and the Univer- 
sity of Texas. The combined libraries and other aca- 
demic facilities of these two institutions offered an 
opportunity to be found in few other places. 

The missionary was requested to teach a course in 
the Seminary and to meet occasionally with the stu- 
dents for informal conversation. During the classroom 
hours and the informal meetings (which were many) 
he brought to the Seminary students a deep and clear 
insight into the missionary obligation of each Christian, 
the difficulties encountered in missionary work and the 
possibilities of solving these difficulties. These students 
simply could not have gained this in any other way. 

At the same time, the missionary found educational 
facilities available to him, fully answering the desire 
for further study that had been storing up within him 
during his years of missionary service. 

There are many reasons why homes for missionaries 
on furlough are profitably erected adjacent to our 
Seminaries. None, however, is more important than 
that which is amply illustrated by the above incident. 








The effect on the missionary was beneficial. The 
Board of World Missions gives three reasons for grant- 
ing furloughs—the second of these is that the mission- 
ary might study. Under the stern discipline of academic 
atmosphere any staleness—doctrinally, academically or 
practically—which may have accrued during the years 
of utter devotion to the mission task will be dissipated. 
Opportunity will be present to explore new fields of 
knowledge or to dig deeper into old ones—and the 
modern missionary is supposed to know everything 
about everything! 

The Seminary students also profit greatly. Enthusi- 
asm for missions is kindled in these students—bringing 
some to a decision to serve on the mission field and 
creating in others a lasting interest which will mean 
support in the years that lie ahead. 

Convinced of the wisdom of this plan the Board of 
Trustees of Austin Seminary set aside land in the Mas- 
ter Plan of Seminary Development for homes for mis- 
sionaries on furlough. 


B. R. LACY, JR. 
Reverend Benjamin R. Lacy, Jr., D. D., President Union 
Theological Seminary Richmond, Virginia 

Tue Vireinia Unir or Mission Court was estab- 
lished in Richmond in 1920, and when I arrived in 
1926 the North Carolina 
Unit had just been com- 
pleted. As President of 
the Seminary I was re- 
quested to succeed Dr. 
Moore as a member of the 
Board of Mission Court 
and it has given me much 
pleasure to act in this 
capacity during the last 
twenty-six years. I have 
had an opportunity to see 
at first-hand the splendid 
service which Mission Court affords our missionaries, 
and at the same time the advantages that accrue to the 
Seminary, the Training School, and the entire Christian 
community of Richmond. 

In addition to the rest and relaxation which is af- 
forded our missionaries, between their furlough itinera- 
tions throughout the entire church, their residence in 
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Richmond gives opportunities to catch up on theo- 
logical thought and literature through our classes and 
lectures at the Seminary and Training School and 
through the use of our Seminary Library facilities. 
Many missionaries enroll in formal classes here and 
not a few have worked toward and secured advanced 
degrees here. 

I cannot stress too much the correlative effect of the 
missionaries upon our students and the students upon 
our missionaries. Many of the young recruits now 
upon our mission fields were influenced to choose their 
fields of labor by their personal contacts with the mis- 
sionaries living at Mission Court. Missionaries have 
many times remarked the renewed hope for the future 
of the Church they have gained day by day in asso- 
ciation with the enthusiastic students on our campus. 

At least four daughters of Mission Court have mar- 
ried seminary students who have accompanied their 
wives as missionaries to the fields where they were 
born. It will be interesting to see these children in 
turn, many of them with their children, enjoying their 
furloughs in the comfortable residences which they 
occupied as children and young people. 

It is hoped that the Birthday Offering of the Women 
of the Church will enable Mission Court to render in 
the future an even greater service, both to the mis- 
sionaries for which they were designed and their Rich- 
mond associates who enjoy and profit by their being 
in residence here. 


FRANK H. CALDWELL 
Reverend Frank H. Caldwell, D. D., President Louisville 


Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PRESBYTERIAN FURLOUGH 
Home in connection with Louisville Seminary would 
have a number of identi- 
fiable values, but three of 
them are outstanding: 

1. It would enable more 
missionaries further to 
equip themselves to do 
their task more effec- 
tively. Louisville offers 
some unusual educational 
and cultural facilities for 
the missionaries and their 
families. Besides our own 
Seminary, the Southern 
Baptist Seminary here offers graduate work leading to 
a doctorate, has a large Women’s Missionary Training 
School, an excellent School of Sacred Music, and an 
unusually well-equipped Department of Radio and 
Visual Aids, in all of which some 1,200 students are 
enrolled. The University of Louisville, with a former 
Agnes Scott professor as its President, is the oldest 
Municipal University in the United States, with 4,000 
to 5,000 students enrolled. Besides its College of Lib- 
eral Arts, it includes excellent Professional Schools of 
Medicine, Dentistry, Law, Engineering, Music, Phar- 
macy, and the famous Kent School of Social Work. 
For the education of the children of missionary fami- 
lies, the Louisville Public Schools, of which one of the 
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famous Southern Presbyterian Carmichaels, Dr. Omer 
Carmichael, is Superintendent, afford most desirable 
opportunities, With such varied and excellent facilities 
available, missionaries spending their furloughs in Louis- 
ville would certainly be able to develop themselves and 
their families educationally and culturally and thus to 
prepare themselves for increasingly effective work 
when they return to their fields. 

2. It would make available constantly to the churches 
and women’s organizations in the Louisville area mis- 
sionaries who could share with them information and 
enthusiasm concerning the whole task of world mis- 
sions. People in this part of the Assembly—especially 
those in Missouri and Kentucky—do not get the infor- 
mation and inspiration of Montreat as do those of the 
synods in the southeast. Not infrequently, when for- 
eign missions is the emphasis of a program and a letter 
or telephone call comes to the Seminary conveying 
the earnest desire for a missionary speaker, it has been 
embarrassing to have to suggest that the Southern 
Baptist Seminary here is probably the only source in 
this area from which such a speaker may be secured. 
I am sure that the cause of world missions would be 
more effectively promoted among the churches of the 
Louisville area if we had here a “Mission Home” which 
could serve as a promotional base for furloughed mis- 
sionaries. 

3. With missionary families from different fields 
living in our midst and mingling informally with the 
members of our Seminary family, it would have the 
effect of stimulating an increasing amount of intelligent 
interest in world missions on the part of both our fac. 
ulty and student body. It would increase the number 
of recruits for foreign missions service. Not only so, 
but other ministerial students who will spend their 
lives as pastors of churches in our own country will 
almost certainly be more interested, enthusiastic, and 
intelligent in their preaching of world missions in the 
churches they serve if they have had the opportunity 
while in seminary to mingle with missionary families 
from various foreign fields. 


J. MCDOWELL RICHARDS 
Reverend J. McDowell Richards, D. D., President Columbia 
Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia 

Ir Is HARDLY NECESSARY to argue the fact that our 
Church should provide comfortable, furnished homes 
for its missionaries on fur- 
lough. These faithful 
workers obviously need 
an opportunity for pri- 
vacy, for normal family 
life and for rest when 
they return to this coun- 
try. Manifestly they 
should not be expected to 
remain for a year as guest 
of relatives or friends, for 
the facilities of most mod- 
ern homes are not ade- 
quate for such an arrangement. The renting of a home 
today would involve an expense which is entirely be- 






































































UNTO THE SECOND AND THIRD GENERATION 


Church’s Brazil Mission, holds the 
distinction of being a third-genera- 
tion missionary on both sides of his 
family, as both his father and his 
mother were born of missionary par- 
ents in Brazil. Rev. J. A. McAlpine 
and Mrs. E. H. Hamilton are third- 
generation missionaries on their 
mother’s side. Their father, Dr. R. F. 
McAlpine, was one of the two earliest 
missionaries of our Church in Japan, 
and their mother was the daughter of 
Dr. Ballagh, pioneer missionary of 
the Dutch Reformed Church in Ja- 
pan. Rev. W. A. Mcllwaine, Rev, 
Lardner W. Moore, Miss Elizabeth 
Buchanan, and Mr. John H. Brady, 
Jr., are all second-generation mis- 
sionaries whose parents were mem- 
bers of our Japan Mission. Dr. Frank 
A. Brown, Jr., Mrs. L. W. Peterson, 
and Miss Virginia Montgomery were 
all born in China to Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries. Mrs. J. A. McAlpine is a 
daughter of Methodist missionaries to 
Japan, and Mrs. J. H. Brady, Jr. 
born in China, was the daughter of a 
member of the Dutch legation who 
was very active in evangelistic work. 
Mrs. W. P. Baldwin was born in 
Africa, where her parents were mem- 
bers of the Africa Mission. END 








Front row, left to right: Rev. and Mrs. J. A. McAlpine, Mr. and Mrs. John H. Brady, Jr., 
Mrs. L. W. Peterson. Second row: Rev. W. A. Mclilwaine, Rev. W. P. Boyle, Mrs. E. H. 
Hamilton, Miss Elizabeth Buchanan, Miss Virginie Montgomery, Dr. Frank A. Brown, Jr. 


By ARCH B. TAYLOR, JR. 


The Japan Mission of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., has not only a 
number of second but of third-gen- 
eration missionaries among its mem- 


bers. Of the forty-two members, 
thirteen, or almost one-third, were 
born on mission fields. 

Rev. W. P. Boyle, a son of our 








yond their modest income, and the difficulty of find- campus is a reminder and a challenge to faculty mem- 







ing space would be great even if expense were not 
a consideration. The provision of suitable, rent-free 
homes for their use is essential if they are to receive 
any real benefit from their furloughs. 

If such buildings are to be erected, there are com- 
pelling reasons for placing them on or near the campus 
of a theological seminary. Such an arrangement pro- 
vides an opportunity for intellectual and spiritual stim- 
ulus which is of inestimable value. In many cases mis- 
sionaries wish to spend at least a part of their fur- 
loughs in taking refresher courses. Always there is the 
need to be near an adequate library and to engage in 
the reading for which neither time nor facilities are 
available on the mission field. The fact that visiting 
scholars are constantly coming to our seminaries for 
lectures also affords an opportunity of great impor- 
tance. 

While our missionaries need what the seminaries 
have to offer, these institutions need even more the 
contribution which only missionaries can make. The 
presence of these devoted men and women on the 





bers and students alike. By their formal messages as 
well as by personal contacts they are able to keep be- 
fore the seminary constantly the world-wide aspect of 
the Church’s task. Students are confronted with the 
urgent needs of our mission fields, and many are led 
to volunteer for foreign service. Other students are 
better prepared for service at home, and are sent into 
the pastorate with a deeper sense of the responsibility 
which they and their congregations must assume for 
the support of World Missions. 

There is another cogent reason for the building of 
such homes near theological seminaries. One of the 
indispensable services rendered by our missionaries on 
furlough is that of speaking to home churches about 
our mission enterprise. Our four seminaries are stra- 
tegically located in different parts of our Assembly. 
By having a group of missionaries on each of these 
campuses, provision can be made to have our World 
Mission Program presented to all sections of our 
Church with greater economy of time and money 
than would otherwise be possible. END 
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PHOTO BY HAROLD M. LAMBERT 
Customs such as birthday surprises are real family fun. 


Family customs 


DO count 





HEARTHSTONE, December 1952. Copy- 
righted by Christian Board of Publication and 
the American Baptist Publication Society. 
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By LESLIE R. SMITH 


I. IS TO BE REGRETTED 
that the American family has so few 
traditions built around it. Even the 
taffy pulls, the corn popping, the 
husking bees, the quilting parties, the 
nut gathering, the molasses making 
and the family sings of a generation 
ago have almost entirely died out. Of 
course, there are many reasons for 
this unfortunate trend. 

In the founding of our country 
conditions were unfavorable for the 
continuation of family traditions. 
Separated from their families, those 
who came to the New World broke 
from them not only politically and 
religiously, but likewise in many of 
their customs. No doubt a whole new 
set of family traditions would have 
sprung up if so many things had not 
followed to discourage this growth. 

Many American families are scat- 
tered over the length and breadth of 
the entire continent. Thus the re- 
unions which characterized the early 
days of our founding are now an 
impossibility. The last few decades 
have seen a great acceleration of the 
tempo of living. There is scarcely 
time in the average American family 
for the observance of tradition. Few 
meals are eaten together. Every mem- 
ber of the family has his own separate 
program to follow. Commercialized 
entertainment has taken the place of 
family fun. We feel not only that we 
must buy our recreation, but that we 
have to go outside the home to get 
it. Even the church is divisive. It 
separates boys and girls into Sunday 
school classes according to their age; 
it puts fathers in a men’s class, and 
mothers in a women’s class. Of course, 
climaxing all these trends is the mod- 
ern attitude of indifference—a tend- 
ency to let things develop as they 
will. So the matter of family tradi- 
tions is fast becoming only a memory. 


Bor piscernine Fork are 
beginning to realize that, as a result, 
we are missing a great deal of whole- 
some living. One of the reasons for a 
general breakdown of the home may 
well be that we have not built those 
traditions which help hold the:family 
unit together. A few years ago, Drs. 
James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor S. 
Ball, of the William T. Carter Foun- 
dation of the University of Pennsyl- 
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vania, made a study of four hundred 
homes—a fairly representative cross 
section. They found that, while the 
majority had no family customs, 
rituals, or traditions, yet those which 
did, possessed a decided and powerful 
experience which definitely helped to 
hold them together. 

The lack of traditions not only 
robs the family of one of its greatest 
unifying factors, but it also takes 
from the members that coveted sense 
of belonging to a loyal group—a 
group ‘which has the interest of each 
at heart, which will stand by in the 
hours of need with whatever en- 
couragement and support are neces- 
sary, which will also participate in 
the hours of joy to increase their 
gaiety. 

Again, those families which observe 
traditions, tend to develop a certain 
sense of responsibility on the part of 
every member to perpetuate those 
traditions and to uphold family ideals. 
Many a young person has refrained 
from questionable conduct simply be- 
cause of the vivid memory of these 
joyous happy family times together. 

Teenagers, who particularly like 
ritual, form and tradition, and those 
young people who soon will found 
new homes can. perhaps do most to 
stem the current trend. The former 
can do much for their own homes, 
and the latter can begin from the very 
start to give traditions an opportunity 
to develop in their family life. 


Pranars WE OUGHT TO 
NOTE at the outset that traditions need 
not be limited just to pomp and cir- 
cumstance. Many people have this 
wrong conception. They associate 
the observance of old customs with 
something very special, perhaps even 
regal. But this is far from truth. 
Traditions can be built around the 
simplest endeavors. They will, if given 
the opportunity, grow easily out of 
the things a group likes particularly 
to do, which are regularly repeated 
until the family begins to look for- 
ward to them and finally to accept 
them as necessary. They may grow 
out of chance happenings which need 
only a little encouragement to make 
them flower into full-blown customs. 
Note this report of a teenager. 

“I was in my last year in high 
school when the depression came. Our 
family was hard hit by it. I succeeded 
in getting a summer job to help out. 
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The first Saturday I worked, Daddy 
and I came home about the same time 
(ten o’clock) in the evening. I remem- 
ber that I fried some eggs and made 
some coffee for us that night. While 
we ate, we talked about our experi- 
ences at work; then we put our 
weekly wages on the table and, with 
mother, we planned our expenditures 
for the week ahead. 

“Thus began a practice which has 
continued at our house ever since. 
Every Saturday night, we meet in the 
kitchen of our home at ten o'clock. 
Eggs are fried, and coffee or cocoa is 
served. Then we talk—about our 
work, experiences of the past week, 
the family income, our plan for family 
expenditures, and other matters of 
family importance.” 

How simply and naturally the 
Saturday night snack time and talk 
fest developed! 


Aworner VERY FERTILE 
FIELD from which family traditions 
may stem is that of the religious, 
which has the additional impetus of 
“oughtness” to keep it going. Thus 
grace at table, devotional periods to- 
gether, and church attendance may 
become rituals. These little things, 
both secular and religious, if pleasant 
and often repeated, become woven 
into the commonplace of existence 
like bright threads, giving character 
and lending enchantment to the 
whole pattern of life. 

Now let us look at what may grow 
out of some simple experiences. Grace 
at table has been mentioned. Some 
people, unfortunately, can quote by 
heart the brief prayer which was reli- 


giously, consistently, and routinely 
uttered by the head of the house 
three times a day throughout one’s 
early home experience. But others 
have different memories. 

In one instance, a three-year-old 
saw a religious playlet in which 
Jewish family, in old-time costume, 
gathered for a meal, joined hands and 
repeated the Chemosh, “Wherever 
love is, there God is.” Later the boy 
asked his parents why they could not 
say the same thing when they sat 
down at table. And they did. Thus 
a custom was begun, and it continued, 
Visitors at the house, appreciative of 
it, introduced it to their families, 
Girls insisted that the custom be a 
part of their prenuptial ritual and 
carried it into their newly founded 
homes. Newly married couples de- 
clared that the truth “Where love is, 
there God is” had helped them 
through many very difficult experi- 
ences, for it not only brought them 
much closer as husband and wife, but 
likewise made them feel that God was 
very near to them because of the 
glory of their own love. 


Here Is ANOTHER FAMILY, 
all members of which are very musi- 
cal. They always sing their grace, 
with all the parts. To share the 
Doxology with them is an experience 
not to be forgotten. 

Grace may be varied until the varia- 
tion itself becomes a tradition. Turns 
can be taken; set or original prayers 
may be used; silence may be ob- 
served; or each may express aloud 
one thought of gratitude even with- 
out lowering or closing his eyes. 

For several years a local church 
paper carried a weekly grace which 
might be used at the table in the 
homes of the parishioners. Imagine 
the minister’s joy when one of the 
members told him that each week 
her family clipped it from the paper, 
used it during the succeeding week 
and then pasted it in a “Scrapbook 
of Grace.” 

Since one of the few times a family 
can get together is at mealtime, this 
fellowship ought to be explored for 
possibilities. Some families (despite a 
tendency to coop themselves up in 
a small breakfast nook where man- 
ners are permitted to lapse in the 
general confusion) insist on having 
the evening meal in the dining room, 
properly served, and (See page 42) 
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Life After Death, 


MEDITATION 


the Resurrection and the Judgment 


eath is the most humiliating fact in human his- 
D tory. Our strength dissolves, beauty decays, 
greatness melts into dust. 
“The boast of heraldy, the pomp of power, 
All that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour, 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


With flowers and music we hide the hideousness of 
death, with poetry and art we idealize it. The horror 
of death is accentuated by its cause—“Death came by 
sin.” I hate death; I hate it in all its forms. I hate it 
everywhere. 

When I stand in the presence of death I am so happy 
for our Christian faith and hope. 

Thank God our heavenly Father has not left us in 
the dust of hopeless defeat and dire and dark forebod- 
ings of despair, but through the marvelous victory of 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, death and the grave 
have been conquered, and we can exultantly cry with 
the Apostle Paul, “O death where is thy sting, O grave 
where is thy victory?” 

In his eightieth year, John Quincy Adams was walk- 
ing one day down the streets of Boston and met a 
friend. “Good morning,” said the friend, “And how 
is John Quincy Adams today?” “Thank you,” was the 
ex-president’s reply, “John Quincy Adams is well, quite 
well, I thank you; but the house in which he lives is 
becoming dilapidated; the tenement is becoming almost 
uninhabitable, the foundations are crumbling, the roof 
is falling in. I think John Quincy Adams will have to 
move out before long, but he himself is quite well, 
quite well.” 

“If our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, an house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

Life here is but a preparation for the life beyond. 
When a tree fulfills leafage, flowers, and fruits, it 
touches the limit of its being, but with man, today’s 
goal is but the starting point of tomorrow. All the 
faculties which we develop here will be further per- 
fected after we pass through the door of death. This 
may explain why so many of our best and most tal- 
ented men and women and young people are called 
from this life just when they have reached the point 
of highest service. Keats at twenty-two wrote his own 
epitaph, “Here lies one whose name is writ in water.” 
Mozart, whose musical compositions thrill our souls, 
died at thirty-six. Raphael, whose marvelous paintings 
adorn our richest homes and art galleries, died at thirty- 
seven. Can it be that our Father has need of such men 
in building new worlds and in making glad the city 
of our God? 


These words of the Christ constantly bring us hope 
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of life that shall endless be—‘“J azz the resurrection, 
and the life: he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live: And whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die.” 

Not only will the soul live after death, but our 
bodies are to be raised. Recall the matchless words of 
the Master: “Marvel not at this: for the hour is coming, 
in the which all that are in the graves shall hear his 
voice, And shall come forth; they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done 
evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.” Our West- 
minster Standards affirm, “The souls of believers are 
at their death made perfect in holiness, and do imme- 
diately pass into glory; and their bodies, being still 
united to Christ, do rest in their graves till the resur- 
rection.” 

One day into the laboratory of the great scientist, 
Faraday, came a group of children, one of whom car- 
ried a beautiful silver cup. Inadvertently the cup fell 
into a barrel containing a powerful acid. As the cup 
began to dissolve the child who owned it began to cry 
and the attention of the great scientist was attracted to 
the group. Seeing what had happened, he called one of 
his assistants, who placed in the barrel a powerful 
chemical substance which caused the silver to precipi- 
tate on the barrel’s floor. Then he took the cup and the 
fragments of silver and sent them to the silversmith 
who made a cup more beautiful than before. So our 
great Silversmith has promised to remake our bodies 
more glorious, more useful, than ever. 

But in Jesus Christ Himself we have the greatest evi- 
dence of life after death. Christ was crucified on Cal- 
vary, buried in a garden tomb, but death could not 
hold Him. “The third day He rose again from the 
dead, . . . and sitteth at the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty; from whence he shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead.” John, the Beloved Apostle, 
was granted the privilege of seeing the risen Lord in 
glory. From the Isle of Patmos while an exile he saw 
our reigning Lord. But more than that, he heard the 
voice of the Lord, as the voice of a trumpet, saying, 
“1 am he that liveth, and was dead; and, behold, 1 am 
alive for evermore.” 

Since we are to live after death, it is so necessary in 
this our time of schooling and preparation to prepare 
ourselves through repentance, and faith in Jesus Christ 
our Lord for the day when we shall stand face to face 
with God. For “it is appointed unto men once to die, 
but after this the judgment.” Because God is just, the 
righteous shall be rewarded and the unrighteous con- 
demned. 

Why choose to die in skepticism and unbelief when 
Christ earnestly invites you to be reconciled to God? 
“Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” 


—JAMES L. FOWLE. 
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4 Personal Look at Israel 


Tue STATE OF ISRAEL 
was born at midnight on May 14, 
1948, by a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by the Jewish National 
Council. On that day the British 
League of Nations mandate expired. 
That firm and aggressive act was the 
loud signal for new acts of warfare 
by the Arab states, especially Jordan 
and Egypt. Intermittent strife had 
broken out into hostilities many times 
before. In the desperate and unmerci- 
ful struggle that developed, the Jews 
were able to stand their ground. 

Previously the United Nations had 
attempted to end the strife as early 
as November, 1947, with the “plan of 
partition.” After considerable blood- 
shed and destruction, an armistice was 
signed between Israel and Egypt 
(February 24, 1949) and between 
Israel and Jordan (April 3, 1949) 
through the efforts of the United 
Nations. However, a state of war still 
exists between the Arab states and 
Israel, according to the Arabs. 

Israel is a small country with a 
population estimated at 1,400,000. 
There are less than 8,000 square miles. 
Compare this with Florida’s 54,262 
square miles. But Israel is indeed more 
than just a place: it is a dream. Who 
can say with certainty the accurate 
age of Zionism? Its concrete form in 
recent decades is the valid expression 
of an ancient dream and a prophetic 
hope pointing directly to the Holy 
Land. On the soil that was once 
sacred to their ancient kinsmen has 
been united for the present the in- 
spiration of a commanding task and 
the perspiration of a consuming toil. 


Tue LAND THAT IS NOW 
Israet lies along the Mediterranean 
Sea. Its boundary with the Arab state 
of Jordan is irregular, curving to in- 


clude the Galilee country and bending 


toward the sea in the old Shechem 
country and back to Jerusalem, which 
is divided between the Jews and the 
Arabs. The Hebron country is Arab, 
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with the shores of the Dead Sea 
divided about half and half on the 
western side. The balance of the 
southern part, known as the Hanegev, 
tapers in a point like a sharpened 
pencil to the Gulf of Aqaba, which 
is a part of the Red Sea. 

On that land the dream is of an 
unbelievable variety, particularly in 
the living arrangements of its people. 
Some settlements reach as far back 
as 1878 when the first Jewish village 
was established on a “private enter- 
prise” basis at Petah-Tikva. This 
social unit, known as a “Moshava,” 
started as an agricultural association, 
but such villages have added industry 
on a private ownership principle. 


Is 1909 the first “Kib- 
butz” or “Kvutza” was established at 
Degania, a place at the southern end 
of the Sea of Galilee. A Kibbutz is 
a communal, collective, agricultural 
settlement. All property and income 
are owned collectively by the Jews 
in the association. I visited during last 
August the Kibbutz at Ma’oz Halyim. 
It is sixteen years old, and is located 
30 odd miles south of the Sea of 
Galilee. It follows the general pattern 
of the more than 130 associations of 
the same type. Parents live and eat in 
communal houses. Their children are 
not theirs at all; they belong to the 


Kibbutz and live together in chil- 
dren’s quarters. The famly is not the 
social unit; rather, the individual. No 
money circulates. In Ma’oz Haiyim 
no religious instruction of any kind 
is given; there is no synagogue. It is 
an atheistic Kibbutz. It observes the 
Sabbath as a day of “no work” as the 
law of the land requires. The leaders 
at the mess hall, where we were 
served tea and cookies, were insistent 
that the observance of the Sabbath 
had nothing to do with Jewish reli- 
gion! Membership in these associa- 
tions varies from 60 to 1700. 

In 1921 at a place called “Mahalal,” 
just west of Nazareth, the “Moshav 
Ovdim” type of agricultural settle- 
ment saw its beginning. There are 
many of them today following certain 
well defined agreements: farms the 
same size; employment of hired labor 
strictly prohibited; independent oper- 
ation of farm lands; co-operation in 
marketing and purchasing; no transfer 
of land or admittance of members 
except by consent of the village coun- 
cil. Settlements range in size from 100 
to 1,000. 


Is 1933 the first co- 
operative village came into existence 
at Ramol Hashavim in the Sharon. 
Holdings are privately owned; prod- 
ucts of the farms are marketed 
through a central institution. Some of 
the villages operate co-operative 
stores and even silos. 

The first “Moshav Shitufe” or non- 
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communal collective settlement was 
started in 1936 at Kfor Hittim just 
west of Tiberias, which touches the 
Sea of Galilee on the west. This as- 
sociation resembles the Kibbutz ex- 
cept that the social unit is the family. 
The only communal institutions are 
the school and other cultural or social 
centers. Members receive cash for 
their work and live as families. Some 
of these units have advanced beyond 
agriculture into industry. 

“The political state of Israel has put 
its arm around all of the complex 
varieties of social contracts and social 
settlements. 

Since 1949 large immigrant or 
refugee camps have been organized in 
the country. Israel grants entrance to 
any Jew regardless of background, 
welfare or convictions. The strain 
upon the economy made by homeless 
Jews pouring in by the thousands 
each month has only increased the 
powerful pioneering spirit of the 
nation. 

In Israel the Sabbath is really ob- 
served. Our bus, which went from the 
Jewish part of Jerusalem all the way 
through the Galilee country on the 
Sabbath, was the only vehicle moving 
in most places. 


Tue ADVANCE OF INDUS- 
trY, the building of large cities like 
Tel Aviv and Haifa, the heavy traffic 
at the airport of Lydda, the adoption 
of Biblical Hebrew as the official lan- 
guage, the prohibition against the 
erection of any statue in the country 
as an act of idolatry, and the intense 
devotion to education and religious 
culture testify to the peculiar genius 
of the nation. 

Israel is not all Jewish. Its Knesseth 
(Parliament) includes Arab members. 
Arab villages are inside the country, 
the most celebrated being Nazareth. 
The majority of Arabs in Nazareth 
are Christians. 

What makes possible the present 
state of Israel is more than faith be- 
hind the industrial and agricultural 
operations. Joined with their enthu- 
stastic labor are the large and generous 
gifts of millions of dollars from Eng- 
lish and especially American Jews. 
They never expect to live in Israel. 
But they have found in Palestine a 
way to help their persecuted relatives 
whom the hatred of outrageous dicta- 


tors has labored in vain to exter- 
minate, roel 
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As we close one year and plan to enter another 
“Praise be to God for giving us every possible spiritual benefit 
in Christ.” 


FOR 


SELF 

“That God, the God of our Lord Jesus Christ and the all-glori- 
ous Father, will give you spiritual wisdom and the insight to 
know more of Him: That you may receive that inner illumina- 
tion of the Spirit which will make you realize how great is the 
hope to which He is calling you... and how tremendous is 
the power to us who believe in God.”—Ephesians 1:17-18 


FOR THOSE IN AUTHORITY 


“For kings and rulers in positions of responsibility, so that our 
common life may be lived in peace and quiet, with a proper 
sense of God and of our responsibility to Him for what we do 
with our lives.”"—I Timothy 2:1 


FOR OUR MISSIONARIES, CHAPLAINS, MINISTERS, EVANGELISTS 
“Do pray for us here. Pray that the Lord’s message may go 
forward unhindered and may bring Him glory.”—II Thes- 


salonians 3:1 


FOR THOSE WHO SUFFER 


“Never let your brotherly love fail... . Think constantly of 
those in prison as if you were prisoners at their side. Think too 
of all who suffer as if you shared their pain.” —Hebrews 13:1-2 


FOR GOD’S GLORY 


“To Him Who by His power within us is able to do far more 
than we ever dare to ask or imagine—to Him be glory in the 
Church through Jesus Christ for ever and ever. Amen.” 





Quotations are from Letters to Young Churches by J. B. Phillips. Used by permission of 


The Macmillan Co. Copyright, 1950. 





(From page 6) You know that 
you are already a member of the 
church. In our church we believe that 
the children of Christian parents are 
members of the church. The member- 
ship of the church is composed of 
Christian parents and their children. 
Your father and mother are members 
of the church, so you are a member 
of the church. Of course, you have 
not had all the privileges of church 
membership just as, though you are 
a citizen of the United States, you do 
not have the privilege of voting. What 
you are going to do on Sunday is to 
claim these privileges for your own. 
You are not going to join the church, 
for you are already a member of the 
church, but you are going to profess 





Christ publicly and be admitted to 
the Lord’s Table. 

“You will need help in living the 
Christian life,” continued Mr. Ames. 
“You will find it in prayer and in 
God’s Word; you will find it in the 
help of other members of the church 
—they are very happy over the step 
you are planning to take, and will 
help you in any problem or difficulty 
that you may face; and you will find 
the Holy Spirit, God Himself, is al- 
ways by your side to help. 

“May God bless you and keep you, 
James, and by His power enable you 
continually to grow as a Christian and 
to be more and more zealous and 
fruitful in the work of His King- 
dom.” END 
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The Demand for 


Religious Literature in the Congo 


Tere IS NO MORE FASCI- 
NATING CHAPTER in the history of our 
American Presbyterian Congo Mis- 
sion than that which records the 
growth of the J. Leighton Wilson 
Press in its attempt to keep pace 
with the increasing demands for lit- 
erature in the African dialect. This 
demand was accelerated originally by 
the reduction of the language to a 
grammar by the late Dr. William M. 
Morrison which made possible the 
printing of portions of the Scriptures 
and various textbooks for the schools. 
Since that time an extensive litera- 
ture has been produced, the larger 
part of which bears directly or indi- 
rectly upon God’s word to His Afri- 
can people who have come to recog- 
nize His voice as He speaks to them 
in their own tongue. 

From a small beginning, with a 
press that looks very much like the 
original invention, the Printing De- 
partment has grown to include much 
modern equipment housed in two 
large brick buildings at Luebo. Me- 
chanical as well as technical printing 
skill is required of the Director of 
this Institution, and from its very in- 
ception African assistants have ‘been 
trained to share in its responsibilities. 


Native Africans, taught 
by missionaries, do most 
of the work of printing 
and binding books. 
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These helpers print not only in their 
own dialect but in several foreign 
languages, and their work still must 
make up for the lack of many needed 
laborsaving devices. 


Tue FIRST PRINTER WAS 
AN AFRICAN by the name of Madi who 
was sent to learn the trade from the 
British Baptist Missionaries at Matadi 
in Lower Congo. Madi was among 
the first group of boys to come to the 
Mission and he proved unusually in- 
telligent, learning to speak French 
and English as well as several Afri- 
can dialects. After rendering useful 
service in his new capacity for a 
number of years, Madi went into 
polygamy, left the mission, and was 
employed by the Diamond Company 
which was opening up operations in 
our region. Happily, however, though 
he never was again in the service of 
the Mission, he did come back to his 
Saviour in a wholehearted way, and 
did serve again the Lord he had de- 
nied. While later serving as a clerk 
in a large lumber company not far 
from our station of Bulape, he be- 
came the center of a group of Chris- 
tians, furnishing them with a chapel 
and becoming himself a real pillar of 





the church. If any of us were travel- 
ing in his vicinity he sent fruit and 
vegetables or whatever else he had 
that might make our journey more 
pleasant, and it was a delight to talk 
to him of the old days in which he 
played so conspicuous a part. His last 
home was dedicated to his Lord and 
there he bore a real witness for his 
Master until he was called to his 
home above. 


Tue NAME OF SHEPETE is 
also among the many African print- 
ers who have given efficient and 
devoted service through the years. 
When a request came from another 
Mission for the loan of a printer, 
Shepete was sent to them for a num- 
ber of months. Not only did he serve 
them well, producing Scripture por- 
tions in a dialect he did not know, but 
he returned with a statement from 
the missionary whom he had aided 
that he was the finest young Chris- 
tian he had met during his 27 years 
experience in the Congo. Such men 
as these, together with the labors of 
Rev. J. Hershey Longenecker who 
brought the Press to its present effi- 
ciency and Rev. Lachlan C. Vass who 
has brought it to its greatest output, 
assure the future of our Printing De- 
partment. 

The printing of more than 7,000,- 
ooo pages during the past year repre- 
sents a considerable outlay of ¢x- 
pense, especially in the production of 
strictly religious literature. Besides 
the Bible commentaries and textbooks 
on Church history, theology, homile- 
tics, and other subjects necessary for 
the making of preachers, this litera- 
ture includes Bible courses for the 
day and Sunday schools together with 
lessons adapted for the work among 
women, children and young people. 
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Progress in the printing of these 
numerous publications is often re- 
tarded by the lack of type, for the 
forms for one cannot be broken 
down for other urgent needs until 
the proofreading is completed. This 
means that we must begin to apply to 
the Union Mission Press at Leopold- 
ville for aid in getting out our litera- 
ture at increased cost to our Home 


Board. 


I: IS NECESSARY also to 
retain in stock many of the larger 
books, the use of which is limited 
for the most part to the students of 
the Bible School at Kakinda and for 
the five Evangelists Schools scattered 
among the other stations. This calls 
for a revolving fund sufficiently large 
to enable the other work of the 
Printing Department to proceed un- 
hindered, without financial strain. 
Then too, we are caught in the 
world-wide upward trend of prices 
for material and wages for labor, 
making past estimates obsolete. In 
counting the cost, however, let us 
not overlook the invaluable contribu- 
tion that this. religious literature is 
making in the accomplishment of the 
task the Lord has assigned us in the 
reaching of a lost world, more lost 
today, it would seem, than ever. 

We pride ourselves in the exten- 
sive and well-rounded literature that 
we possess for the opening up of 
God’s Word, answering the question 
that was asked by the African of long 
ago, “How can I[understand], except 
some one shall guide me?” To think 
that less than sixty years ago this 
was a region of total illiteracy with 
no written language, and today this 
volume of printed pages must be 
poured out in an attempt to satisfy 
the thirst of an awakening people! 


NCC Meets in Denver 

DENVER, COLO.— Strong opposition 
to proposals to broaden the theolog- 
ical basis of the National Council of 
Churches was voiced by the Rt. Rev. 
Henry Knox Sherrill, retiring presi- 
dent, in an address reviewing the 
council’s experience in its first two 
years, 

Bishop Sherrill, presiding bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, said 
the first two years had convinced 
him of the “overwhelming impor- 
tance” of the words in the constitu- 
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Texas Presbyterians are observing the Special Evangelistic Season this spring in simul- 
taneous visitation and/or preaching services. A reciprocal exchange of leadership has 
been arranged from one presbytery to another across the Synod. This venture is under 
the leadership of Dr. Bruce Brannon, director of Evangelism of the Synod. Above is a 
picture of a poster being used in the evangelistic emphasis. 





tion, “when it seems fitting more 
fully to manifest oneness in Jesus 
Christ as Divine Lord and Saviour.” 

It is time for American churches to 
reaffirm their support of the United 
Nations, a national Protestant leader 
said here in a sharp blast at critics 
who claim the UN is “washed up.” 

Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, execu- 
tive director of the Department of 
International Justice and Good Will 
of the National Council of Churches, 
spoke at a meeting of Methodist 
clergymen on the eve of the Coun- 


cil’s second general assembly. 

The Christian Gospel, not “Com- 
munist agitators,” has started the 
masses of mankind upward toward a 
better life, Dr. Frank Laubach, pio- 
neer literacy expert and missionary 
educator, said here. 

Dr. Laubach said, “Almost every 
page of the Gospel contains good 
news to the poor, compassionate help- 
fulness for people in need.” 

He spoke at a dinner of the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Missions of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 
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Funds from the $2 million campaign 
will be equally divided between 


By RICHARD R. POTTER 


Rev. Richard R. Potter, D. D., is Director of 
the Presbyterian Negro W ork ( ‘ampaign, 
with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. 


Two GREAT CAUSES, Still- 
man College and the Division of Ne- 
gro Work of the Board of Church 
Extension, will share equally in the 
funds raised by our forthcoming two- 
million-dollar Presbyterian Negro 
Work Campaign. The needs of both 
are obvious and urgent and the time 
for response is past due. Our entire 
Church seems to sense this fact and 
there’s a readiness for action in all 
our presbyteries. 

Surely the two causes are worthy 
and rightly joined together. The Di- 
vision of Negro Work will use its 
Campaign funds primarily to estab- 
lish new Negro churches. Stillman 
College will use hers for general im- 
provement of her facilities and bet- 
terment of her program for training 
Christian leaders. The former is evan- 
gelistic. The latter is educational. 
They go hand in hand. 

In order to set before the Church 
the challenge of these two causes the 
executive head of each has been asked 
to put in his own words the need and 
objectives of the Campaign as he sees 
them. 

First, the Rev. Alex R. Batchelor, 
secretary of the Division of Negro 
Work, states why his Division feels 
the urgency of this Campaign. Quo- 
tations from Dr. Batchelor follow. 

“The first reason we would give 
for needing these funds is that our 
Church demands it. In the last six 
years there has been a growing in- 
terest in Negro Work. Our Church 
has come to a realization that we have 
not borne our share of the responsi- 
bility for reaching the ten million 
Negroes in our Southland. This ac- 
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TWO GREAT|/ 


celeration of interest is unique be- 
cause it has come from the Church 
itself. This interest is corporate. The 
Division of Negro Work has many 
more requests for new churches than 
it can meet with present facilities. 
Many of these requests are demands 
upon our time and facilities which 
we cannot supply. 

“In the second place we believe 
that the best leadership of our Negro 
people are looking for the type of 
church and program which we can 
supply. In areas where we have gone, 
in less than a year there were plenty 
of names to petition presbytery for 
a church. Too often we form our 
opinion of the Negro people from 
the crimes reported in our papers. 
There is a growing group of fine 
American citizens that is buying 
homes and wants to raise its children 
under the influence of Christian edu- 
cation. The door to the hearts and 
homes of this group is open to us. 
We must enter now. 

“In the third place—in practically 
every city of any size there are new 
Negro housing units in which there 
are no churches. We have come to 
the Kingdom for such a time as this. 
Our interest in Negro Work is timely. 
Other churches have their buildings 
which they do not want to leave. 
They have their work where they 
are. These new areas may be our 
share of this great task. 

“Our Church is asking for a more 
aggressive program. To be able to 
respond to the Church’s demands, we 
need this Campaign. 

“Wherever we have gone, the Ne- 
gro people have expressed interest in 
our Church and its program. To meet 
this interest with action, we need 
this Campaign. 

“There is a constant population 








trend from rural to urban areas, Peo- 
ple are moving to the cities. New res- 
idential areas are springing up. These 
areas need the Gospel. To take ad- 
vantage of this challenge, we need 
this Campaign. 

“In every area of need expressed 
above, we have experimented. We 
feel assured of a promotion program 
that will work. Our facilities must be 
expanded to enable us to move for- 
ward.” 

Plans also call for spending half 
the funds raised on needed improve- 
ment and development of Stillman 
College, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Still- 
man was founded by our General 
Assembly 75 years ago but has never 
been the benefactor of a major 
Church campaign. Its needs now are 
the results of many years accumula- 
tion. New buildings and better equip- 
ment are imperative, and for full ac- 
creditation, the endowment must be 
increased. Funds from the Campaign 
will meet these needs. 

Many feel that our Church’s suc- 
cess in Negro Work, even in the 
development of new Negro churches, 
will be determined to a large degree 
by our success in building a first- 
class Negro college. In response to 
our request for a statement as to the 
need for the Campaign, Dr. Sam Bur- 
ney Hay, president of Stillman, re- 
plied along these lines. The full text 
of his statement follows: 

“It is difficult for us to conceive 
of what our Church would be today 
had it not been and were it not now 
for its colleges with their dedication 
to the glorious task of Christian edu- 
cation. We believe that it can be 
stated without refutation that they 
have always been, and continue to be 
the key to its welfare, and to its im- 
pact upon the world. 
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Vacation Church School, Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Birmingham, Alabama. 





“It is now on the conscience of 
the majority of our people that al- 
most a century of our work with the 
Negro has not been more rewarding 
in results achieved. Our denomina- 
tion is determined, God being our 
help and helper, that the future will 
be different. Inseparable with the 
past, present, and we believe, the 
future, of this work is Stillman Col- 
lege. Had our Church given those 
able and consecrated men who led 
this institution over the years the 
tools and means to make it stronger, 
the leadership developed here would 
have been greater in numbers and 
effectiveness, and it is likely that the 
work would have prospered accord- 
ingly. 

“This Campaign, even in its pres- 
ent preparatory stages, is already elec- 
trifying the world and particularly 
its overwhelmingly colored majority, 
with the idea that we Southern Pres- 
byterians in reality have concern and 
Christian love for our ‘Brothers in 
Black’ who are among us. 

“The part of the Campaign pro- 
ceeds that will come to Stillman will 
strengthen the institution to the de- 
gree that it may become the hand- 
maiden and greatest auxiliary of the 
Board of Church Extension in its 
vastly important and urgent work of 
fulfilling our Church’s share of its 
responsibility in carrying Christ to 
the New Negro in this new day in 
the New South.” END 





























Funds from the $2 million campaign 
will be equally divided between... 


By RICHARD R. POTTER 


Rev. Richard R. Potter, D. D., ts Director of 
the Presbyterian Negro Work Campaign, 
with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. 


Two GREAT CAUSES, Still- 
man College and the Division of Ne- 
gro Work of the Board of Church 
Extension, will share equally in the 
funds raised by our forthcoming two- 
million-dollar Presbyterian Negro 
Work Campaign. The needs of both 
are obvious and urgent and the time 
for response is past due. Our entire 
Church seems to sense this fact and 
there’s a readiness for action in all 
our presbyteries. 

Surely the two causes are worthy 
and rightly joined together. The Di- 
vision of Negro Work will use its 
Campaign funds primarily to estab- 
lish new Negro churches. Stillman 
College will use hers for general im- 
provement of her facilities and bet- 
terment of her program for training 
Christian leaders. The former is evan- 
gelistic. The latter is educational. 
They go hand in hand. 

In order to set before the Church 
the challenge of these two causes the 
executive head of each has been asked 
to put in his own words the need and 
objectives of the Campaign as he sees 
them. 

First, the Rev. Alex R. Batchelor, 
secretary of the Division of Negro 
Work, states why his Division feels 
the urgency of this Campaign. Quo- 
tations from Dr. Batchelor follow. 

“The first reason we would give 
for needing these funds is that our 
Church demands it. In the last six 
years there has been a growing in- 
terest in Negro Work. Our Church 
has come to a realization that we have 
not borne our share of the responsi- 
bility for reaching the ten million 
Negroes in our Southland. This ac- 
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TWO GREAT]© 


celeration of interest is unique be- 
cause it has come from the Church 
itself. This interest is corporate. The 
Division of Negro Work has many 
more requests for new churches than 
it can meet with present facilities. 
Many of these requests are demands 
upon our time and facilities which 
we cannot supply. 

“In the second place we believe 
that the best leadership of our Negro 
people are looking for the type of 
church and program which we can 
supply. In areas where we have gone, 
in less than a year there were plenty 
of names to petition presbytery for 
a church. Too often we form our 
opinion of the Negro people from 
the crimes reported in our papers. 
There is a growing group of fine 
American citizens that is buying 
homes and wants to raise its children 
under the influence of Christian edu- 
cation. The door to the hearts and 
homes of this group is open to us. 
We must enter now. 

“In the third place—in practically 
every city of any size there are new 
Negro housing units in which there 
are no churches. We have come to 
the Kingdom for such a time as this. 
Our interest in Negro Work is timely. 
Other churches have their buildings 
which they do not want to leave. 
They have their work where they 
are. These new areas may be our 
share of this great task. 

“Our Church is asking for a more 
aggressive program. To be able to 
respond to the Church’s demands, we 
need this Campaign. 

“Wherever we have gone, the Ne- 
gro people have expressed interest in 
our Church and its program. To meet 
this interest with action, we need 
this Campaign. 

“There is a constant population 








trend from rural to urban areas. Peo- 
ple are moving to the cities. New res- 
idential areas are springing up. These 
areas need the Gospel. To take ad- 
vantage of this challenge, we need 
this Campaign. 

“In every area of need expressed 
above, we have experimented. We 
feel assured of a promotion program 
that will work. Our facilities must be 
expanded to enable us to move for- 
ward.” 

Plans also call for spending half 
the funds raised on needed improve- 
ment and development of Stillman 
College, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Still- 
man was founded by our General 
Assembly 75 years ago but has never 
been the benefactor of a major 
Church campaign. Its needs now are 
the results of many years accumula- 
tion. New buildings and better equip- 
ment are imperative, and for full ac- 
creditation, the endowment must be 
increased. Funds from the Campaign 
will meet these needs. 

Many feel that our Church’s suc- 
cess in Negro Work, even in the 
development of new Negro churches, 
will be determined to a large degree 
by our success in building a first- 
class Negro college. In response to 
our request for a statement as to the 
need for the Campaign, Dr. Sam Bur- 
ney Hay, president of Stillman, re- 
plied along these lines, The full text 
of his statement follows: 

“It is difficult for us to conceive 
of what our Church would be today 
had it not been and were it not now 
for its colleges with their dedication 
to the glorious task of Christian edu- 
cation. We believe that it can be 
stated without refutation that they 
have always been, and continue to be 
the key to its welfare, and to its im- 
pact upon the world. 
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“It is now on the conscience of 
the majority of our people that al- 
most a century of our work with the 
Negro has not been more rewarding 
in results achieved. Our denomina- 
tion is determined, God being our 
help and helper, that the future will 
be different. Inseparable with the 
past, present, and we believe, the 
future, of this work is Sullman Col- 
lege. Had our Church given those 
able and consecrated men who led 
this institution over the years the 
tools and means to make it stronger, 
the leadership developed here would 
have been greater in numbers and 
effectiveness, and it is likely that the 
work would have prospered accord- 
ingly. 

“This Campaign, even in its pres- 
ent preparatory stages, is already elec- 
trifying the world and _ particularly 
its overwhelmingly colored majority, 
with the idea that we Southern Pres- 
byterians in reality have concern and 
Christian love for our ‘Brothers in 
Black’ who are among us. 

“The part of the Campaign pro- 
ceeds that will come to Stillman will 
strengthen the institution to the de- 
gree that it may become the hand- 
maiden and greatest auxiliary of the 
Board of Church Extension in its 
vastly important and urgent work of 
fulfilling our Church’s share of its 
responsibility in carrying Christ to 
the New Negro in this new day in 
the New South.” END 
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By FRED T. McGILL 


Pastor of the Donalds and Greenville 
Presbyterian Churches, Donalds, 
South Carolina 


Ow GREENVILLE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH, near Donalds, South 
Carolina, dates back to 1773 as an or- 
ganized church, though there had 
been preaching services and a Chris- 
tian community some years before 
that date. The present red_ brick 
building, with seventeen-inch walls, 
and strong, mortised roof of heart, 
virgin pines, was erected by slave la- 
bor one hundred years ago. The old 
slave gallery remains intact in the 
rear of the building, serving as a 
monument to their work, and also to 
the religious faith and justice of their 
masters. The old pews, the old wood- 
burning stoves, and the collection 
bags on wooden rods, are all still in 
use after one hundred years’ service. 
The plaster on the solid, smooth walls 
is unbroken. 

Thus, this old building has served 
three generations of faithful worship- 
ers, and unless destroyed by fire or 
storm it is destined to serve many 
future generations. It is a matter of 
universal interest to note that Dr. 
B. M. Palmer, the first Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
preached to 2000 people from this 
pulpit at the belated Anniversary 
Celebration in 1884. It is also a mat- 
ter of interest to note in passing, that 
there have been but twelve pastors 
of this congregation in 180 years. 


W nen THE PRESENT PAS- 

TOR CAME to this field a little over 
three years ago, he soon dropped 
some suggestions here and there, that 
the congregation was in urgent need 
of a Sunday school building. One of 
the deacons confessed at the recent 
dedicatory services of the new build- 
ing, that he said in his own mind at 
that time: “That man is crazy if he 
thinks this congregation can build a 
Sunday school building any time 
soon.” And judging from the size of 
the congregation of 130 at that time, 
and from the fact that no one in the 
congregation was rich, he was right. 
Yet, within three years from that 
date the building was completed and 
dedicated to the glory of God and 
the service of mankind, free of debt. 
In a few words let us tell the story 
of the building of the new Educa- 


The story of a congregation who agree that 
when God and man work together 


All Things 


tional Building in “Old Greenville 
Church.” At a regular deacons’ meet- 
ing on the night of November 13, 
1949, the pastor made bold to men- 
tion the matter of the erection of 
a Sunday school building for the 
Greenville Church. The reaction upon 
this body was favorable, a collection 
was taken then and there, amounting 
to $10.00, a building fund was set up, 
and the building project was on its 
way, with the blessing of God upon it. 
The following Sunday the session 
approved the plan, and commended 
the deacons for their action. The pas- 
tor mentioned the proposition from 
the pulpit the same day, and there 
was hearty approval manifested. The 
project caught fire immediately in 
the congregation. Sunday school 
classes organized to work and raise 
funds. The Young Ladies’ Class sold 
plates with pictures of the old church 
on them, and realized several hundred 
dollars. The Young People collected 
and sold scrap paper and scrap iron. 
Many members must have resolved in 
their hearts that day that they would 
do all within their power to help and 
hasten this commendable project. 


Tx CO-OPERATION with 
many other churches throughout the 
General Assembly, Greenville Church 
put on a Tithing Campaign early in 
1950, with perhaps 70% of the people 
participating. This was a great bless- 
ing to the congregation. The building 
fund rapidly increased, and the be- 
nevolent gifts also gradually increased 
during the period of the building 
project of some two and a half years. 


No pressure was put upon the mem- 
bers at any time. The proposition was 
presented to the congregation as a 
possibility, with no limits upon the 
time element, whether two, five, or 
ten years. Through the church bulle- 
tin, and occasionally from the pulpit 
and the floor, the members were kept 
informed of the progress of the build- 
ing fund; and every additional do- 
nation brought fresh inspiration and 
hope to a zealous and united congre- 
gation. 

By June of 1951 the building fund 
had reached the point that the con- 
gregation felt it was time to take 
some definite steps toward building 
arrangements and so a Building Com- 
mittee was elected. Plans were drawn 
for the new building and a local 
builder was engaged to erect the 
plant on a wage basis. In time ma- 
terials were bought and collected on 
the grounds—34,o00 red brick to 
match the old building, and cement 
blocks to reinforce the walls. Mem- 
bers donated trees and the saw mill 
was busy sawing lumber. The county 
chain gang hauled the lumber and 
piled it on the grounds. All these 
visible evidences of a new building 
quickened the interest and increased 
the sacrificial gifts of the people. 
More than $10,000 was now in hand 
and there was no mind to stop or 
turn back until the work was com- 


pleted. 














Ow JANUARY 15, 1952, § 


the ground was broken for the new 
building with appropriate exercises, 
yet the actual construction was not 
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started until the first of February. 
With favorable weather and an excel- 
lent crew of workers from the com- 
munity, the work progressed from 
week to week, as the Sunday wor- 
shipers gathered to see the walls rise 
higher and higher, then the roof put 
on, and the rooms finished. By Sep- 
tember the building was completed, 


a Possible 


except for the heating system, and 
all bills were paid as they came due. 
The building was first opened for 
services on Rally Day, September 28, 
1952, with a record attendance of 
157. These good people were jus- 
tifiably proud of the fine building, 
proud that they had all had a part in 
building this structure to match the 





Rev. Fred T. McGill, pastor, Mr. R. B. Ellis, who drew the plans for the education build- 
ing, Dr. C. H. Pritchard, who preached the dedication sermon, and Mr. C. E. Agnew, 


chairman, board of deacons, are shown at the dedication service of Greenville Presby- 
terian Church. 
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old building their forefathers had 
erected one hundred years before, 
and proud that the job was completed 
free of debt. 

The building was duly dedicated 
to the glory of God and the service 
of mankind on October 12, 1952, with 
Dr. Claude H. Pritchard, Secretary 
of the Division of Home Missions of 
the Board of Church Extension, At- 
lanta, Georgia, preaching on the oc- 
casion. Out of appreciation for the 
special services given in this good 
cause, Mr. Earle Nickles, Clerk of 
the Session, on behalf of the congre- 
gation, presented leather-bound copies 
of the new Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible to the following persons: 
Mr. Richard B. Ellis, who drew the 
plans for the building; Mr. Hunter 
Nickles, Chairman of the Building 
Committee; Mr. Jack McKee, Treas- 
urer of the Building Fund; and Rev. 
Fred T. McGill, Pastor. 


Tue NEW BUILDING is 
joined to the old building at a forty- 
five degree angle, making a perfect 
appearance from the general view of 
the grounds. The building is two 
stories, except the fellowship hall at 
the far end with high walls; and it is 
constructed of red brick matching 
the old building as far as possible, 
with cement block reinforcements, 
and asbestos roofing. The building 
consists of ten classrooms, a fellow- 
ship hall, a session room as a memo- 
rial to the fifty Revolutionary sol- 
diers buried in the Greenville Ceme- 
tery, a furnace room, a furnished 
kitchen, and two rest rooms. The 
complete cost of the building was 
around $17,000, including the mod- 
ern hot-water heating system. Had 
the building been constructed by con- 
tract, it is estimated that the cost 
would have been around $30,000. 

The difference was made possible 
through the donated services of the 
architect, the management and serv- 
ices of the chairman of the Building 
Committee, the excellent job of the 
constructor and his building crew, 
and the free gifts of materials and 
labor of various members. And the 
whole project was made possible by 
the sacrificial gifts of the entire con- 
gregation. The successful completion 
of this project in such a short time 
proves the statement: “Any group 
of people can do any thing they want 
to do, provided it is right, and if they 
are united.” END 
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America and the King 


By LOUIS H. EVANS 
Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Hollywood, California. Reprinted from_ Dr. 
Evans’ recent book, The Kingdom Is Yours 
(Copyright 1952). Permission has been granted 
by the publisher, Fleming H. Revell Company, 
Westwood, New Jersey. 


Peace I leave with you, my peace 

I give unto you: not as the world 

giveth, give I unto you. Let not 

your heart be troubled, neither let 
it be afraid. 

John 14:27 


Tue CRY COMES UP from 
wrecked cities, bombed hamlets, the 
frozen wastes of Korea; from Ameri- 
can homes unbombed but restless 
with foreboding of the star shells of 
dreams of what is happening to our 
sons, of the possibilities of atomic 
explosions, the pressures of military 
treasuries, vacant chairs, windows, 
broken homes, and an uncertain to- 
morrow. Why can we not have 
peace? We can—God wants it—it is 
up to us. But above that cry, “God, 
we would have peace,” comes the 
call of truth, “But you must pay for 
it, work for it.” 

There is a great deal of argument 
about armaments. This is not the oc- 
casion for that—at least I shall not 
make it so. We all wish that these 
enormous armaments could be done 
away with. But before we can dis- 
arm ourselves with safety—for never 
again must we have too little too 
late—we must take to ourselves a 
great spiritual rearmament. 

Before we could scrap our present 
navies with safety we should have to 
float a new spiritual navy to take its 
place. In that great flotilla and fleet 
of the spirit must be included these 
ships: Worship, Stewardship, Kinship, 
and Leadership. 


W: MUST COME BACK to 
the worship of God in Christ. Men 
become like the beings they worship. 
They take on the color and tone of 
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their gods, real or imagined. Amer- 
ica started out with God. We are 
spiritually a monarchy in one sense. 
Our history and our hopes are well 
written in these lines of the hymn 
we love: 


“Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, to Thee we sing: 
Long may our land be bright with 

freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, great 
God, our King.” 


He has always been our King—this 
has been a nation in which all men 
wished to be royal but in which no 
man cared to wear a crown. That was 
for God to do. We began a nation 
that wished to worship Christ. 


W nen OUR PILGRIM FA- 
THERS gathered before the light of the 
smoking lamp aboard the Mayflower, 
before they landed at Plymouth, they 
penned these lines of the Mayflower 
Compact: “We whose names are un- 
derwritten . . . have undertaken for 
the glory of God to establish in the 
northern parts of Virginia the first 
colony for the advancement of the 
Christian faith.” Coming here for the 
express purpose of worshiping God 
according to the dictates of their own 
conscience, they came here to estab- 
lish a nation in which it would be 
demonstrated what would happen to 
any people who cared and dared to 
follow Jesus Christ. 

Our democracy was born and has 
been sustained in Christian principles. 
Our type of democracy will not 
“democ” well without Christ. “In the 
beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea, with a glory in His 
bosom that transfigures you and me,” 
and when Christ was brought to these 
shores our glory began. 


W osunr IS A REACHING 
up for the aid of God and a happy, 
hearty obedience to His will and way. 


May we never forget that. The trou- 
ble is that our efforts for armistice 
and peace have been largely on the 
horizontal humanistic level. We need 
the upward tug of the Spirit that 
comes from sincere worship and 
work. 

If you were to take ten balls, place 
them on a table and strive with the 
horizontal force of a cue stick to 
herd them together by force and 
blow into a compact group, you 
would probably succeed only in scat- 
tering them. But affix to each single 
ball, with some Scotch tape, a single 
piece of string, then take these sev- 
eral string ends in your hand and 
exert an upward pull—what will hap- 
pen? These scattered balls will by 
every law of physics nestle together 
in a close knit fraternity of spheres. 

We have tried faithfully and pa- 
thetically to drive nations and peo- 
ples together by horizontal force— 
by wars, regimentations, treaties, pres- 
sures, and police force, and we have 
but scattered them, and hearts today 
are bruised and brittle and far from 
a concourse of nations. 


I- WE COULD BUT AFFIX 
to each nation the upward pull of the 
love of God, if we would but permit 
Christ to take in His royal hands 
these threads of the nations’ hearts 
and exert that upward tug, we would 
see the peoples and the nations nes- 
tling together in the brotherhood and 
security of the spheres that we do so 
earnestly desire. But this will be of 
the Spirit. 

We need to launch the ship of a 
new spiritual Stewardship. How we 
spend our money! Two things you 
and I can do with it—we can plant 
it or bury it. We “bury” it when we 
spend it on things that yield no spirit- 
ual or lasting harvest. We “plant” it 
when we spend it and invest it in 
things that spiritually abide. In one 
year we shall spend nearly fifty bil- 
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lion dollars in arming our hands with 
weapons of defense and offense. At 
the same time Americans will spend 
a proximately two billion dollars on 
religion—on arming our hearts with 
God and for great goals—one twenty- 
fifth as much! 


Great GENERALS are say- 
ing today that the “military has had 
its last chance.” There are only cer- 
tain things the military can do, They 
can open the doors of nations so that 
the truth may march in—the dicta- 
tors and enslavers of men’s souls hav- 
ing been pushed aside by force. 

The military can deliver the “ana- 
esthetic” only. It can “knock out” 
Japan and Germany and strap them 
to the table. Then it must invite the 
doctors of the spirit—the religious 
leaders, that they with the instru- 
ments of the spirit may operate and 
remove bad ideologies, wrong the- 
ologies, and cancerous feelings. If we 
fail to do that, then, when the con- 
quered nation, the patient, comes out 
of anaesthetic in an armistice, he will 
be the same as before he was put 
under by force. 

MacArthur pleaded for 3000 mis- 
sionaries for Japan. We sent him 124. 
The military anaesthetic was thor- 
ough, but where were the doctors? 
Well, the handful of missionaries in 
Japan did a wonderful task, and to- 
day Japan is the most hopeful of all 
the occupied lands. Why? Because 
after we had delivered the anaesthetic 
of war we took our instruments of 
the Spirit, for as one general said, “It 
was a theological war,” and having 
operated on the theology of Japan, 
she arose a new nation. After the ma- 
rines had given them a “licking,” the 
missionaries gave them a “light.” 


Ar HOME ONE GOVERN- 
MENT OFFICIAL stated that the $40,000 
a certain Board of National Missions 
of a certain denomination had spent 
on evangelizing the American Indian 
had saved the people of America and 
the government in taxes $4,000,000 in 
that same period of time that other- 
wise would have had to be spent on 
putting down Indian rebellions. The 
love of Christ and a sensible Chris- 
tan stewardship had given back to us 
$100 for every $1 we had given to 
70d. 
When will we as Americans wake 
up to this wise stewardship? A great 
leader said before the Pacific War, 
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“If we don’t send ten times as many 
missionaries to Japan in the next ten 
years to change her theology, we 
shall send 100,000 marines.” We did 
not send the missionaries, so we had 
to send the marines. It cost us $40,000 
a year per marine, and perhaps his 
dear life; it would have cost us $4,000 
a year per missionary. What bad 
bankers we are! From the bridge of 
this Ship of Stewardship I hear this 
challenging cry: 
“Give of Thy sons to bear this mes- 
sage glorious; 
Give of Thy wealth to speed them 
on their way: 
Pour out thy soul for them in prayer 
victorious 
And all Thou spendest Jesus will 
repay.” 
We need a new sense of Kinship, 
a new concept of the unity of the 
races of Christ. “God has made of one 
blood all the nations of the earth.” 
Do we honestly believe that? 


T HE WORLD HAS BEEN TORN 
in tragic blood conceits. When the 
black men of Ethiopia ran the then 
known world of the 25th Dynasty, 
thinking themselves to be the super- 
people, they started a war. When 
the Greeks under arrogant Alexander 
thought they were the superpeople, 
they brought about the Grecian wars. 
When Caesar said, Civis Romanus 
sum—‘“a citizen of Rome am I”—and 
when only those of Roman blood 
were honored; when the Roman 
eagle wished to flap his massive wings 
over all peoples, all that started the 
Roman wars. 

When Napoleon, drunk with 
French pride, commanded every sol- 
dier to carry about in his knapsack a 
map of the world in the tricolors of 
France, he arrogantly precipitated the 
Napoleonic wars. When the Kaiser 


cried Deutschland tiber alles—“Ger- 
many over everyone”—that incu- 
bated the First World War. When 
Hitler swaggered and spoke of the 
Germans as being the “supermen” des- 
tined to rule the world, that started 
the first half of the Second World 
War, and Hirohito, pretending to be 
the 125th descendant of the sun god- 
dess Amaterasu, and so destined to 
rule the world, started the other half 
of that world war. 


Ler Us GUARD against our 
own Anglo-Saxon conceits of blood. 
There are plenty of Anglo-Saxons 
today who think they should rule 
the world. These race prejudices— 
this sinking of the good ship Kinship, 
this scuttling of the cruiser Brother- 
hood—could mean our destruction. 
God deliver us from arrogant racial 
conceits. 

I have nothing against a family tree, 
but the best thing to do with it is to 
spray it! Keep from it the bugs and 
scales of pride, conceit, and arro- 
gance. Let us remember that the taller 
our concept of God, the broader our 
concept of brotherhood. “By this 
shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye love one another.” 
The moment God is my Father, He 
also becomes the Father of another 
man, and that man becomes my 
brother. We dare not reach out and 
accept the privileges of the Father- 
hood of God without also accepting 
the responsibilities of the Brother- 
hood of Man. 


T nen LET US LAUNCH the 
Ship of Leadership. America should 
lead the way. We have had the kiss 
of God since our earliest national 
birth. We have had the light. Amer- 
ica, if she is to maintain her place of 
leadership, must get (See page 42) 
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The Professor 
By LESTER HALE 


Head of the Department of Speech, University 
of Florida in Gainesville, and member of 
Advisory Committee on Higher Education 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind; and thy neighbour 
as thyself — Luke 10:27. 

Lest the anger of the Lord be kin- 
dled against us, and we be destroyed 
off the face of the earth. 

—Deuteronomy 6:15. 


Tue COLLEGE CAMPUS 
appears to be one of the easiest places 
in the world in which to “catch” re- 
ligious schizophrenia! And indeed 
this disorder is as contagious as a 
common cold, more elusive in its di- 
agnosis, more devastating in its con- 
sequences. We professors seem to 
have inherited a greater predisposi- 
tion to the ailment than we are ready 
to recognize and we may be more 
dangerous “carriers” than we suspect. 

There is more to this problem than 
the mere assumption that we forget 
our Sunday petitions, pledges and 
prayers when we apply ourselves to 
our workaday week. It is more than 
simple failure to “witness” for our 
Lord. The real killing element of this 
religious ill which has become en- 
demic in some quarters, lies in the 
attempts which are made to justify 
this autistic* behavior as an essential 
protection for religious freedom. It 
is not so much that we forget to “wit- 
ness” for Christ during the week as 
it is that we feel compelled to sepa- 
rate: our religious faith from our 
academic freedom; our religious free- 
dom from our secular study; what we 
believe from what we know; what we 
are from what we are trying to be- 
come. In short, we have omitted from 
our faith the charge given us by 
Jesus when he said: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbour as thyself.” 


W ane WE FEEL THIS 
COMPULSION to separate our secular 
pursuits from our otherwise basically 
religious beings, here is an edict which 

* Autism is defined as absorption in phantasy 


to the exclusion of an interest in reality (Web- 
ster’s New Collegiate Dictionary). 
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commands us to work at our teach- 
ing and our research to the best of 
our intellectual capacity and with all 
the energy we can muster, and with 
all the passion for our particular aca- 
demic discipline we can develop; and 
do this, Jesus says, for the love of 
God. Then having put ourselves to 
the task in His name, relate all we 
do to the benefit of our neighbor— 
the students who live under our in- 
fluence, our colleagues who share our 
destiny, our family and friends and 
foe whose welfare is our business— 
in God’s name. 

There is as little justification for 
our withdrawal from our religious 
realm to achieve academic and sci- 
entific freedom as there is for the 
foot to say “because I am not the 
hand I am not of the body.” “There 
is no schism in the body.” And we 
as members of the body of Christ do 
have various gifts for healing and 
teaching and preaching; for discov- 
ery of facts and for the interpreta- 
tion of them; for administering unto 
students in His name. It is no more 
right that we should attempt to teach 
in public schools by secular motiva- 





itnessin g 


tion on weekdays and in church 
schools by faith on Sunday, than for 
the eye to say unto the hand “I have 
no need of thee.” And yet, that is the 
germ which seizes us and distorts our 
academic lives. We attempt to dis- 
cover fact for fact’s sake; truth for 
the honor of truth; and beauty for 
the pleasure of beauty. 

Our autistic behavior begins when 
we fail to interpret beauty to our 
neighbor whose eye has not been 
opened; when we tell not the truth 
that all men may share its benefits; 
when we do not relate the facts we 
discover to our religious, moral and 
ethical responsibility to control them 
for the welfare of all mankind. We 
withdraw within the shelter of our 
academic discipline and claim im- 
munity from social responsibility; we 
move freely in a secular circle but its 
very concentricity restricts our influ- 
ence. 


Because OF THIS AUTIS- 
TIC LEANING and because we Chris- 
tians are inherently conscientious peo- 
ple, law-abiding, believers in giving 
unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s, 
we fall easy prey to the myth of sep- 
aration of Church and State. We 
must fight to the last ditch for pre- 
vention of the control of Church by 
the government of the people, or of 
the control of State by the govern- 
ment of the Church. The reality of 
this fact looms so significantly, how- 
ever, that it overpowers the equally 
important maxim that it is impossible 
for man to disassociate effectively his 
faith from his works. However autis- 
tically inclined we may be, we can- 
not separate what we are from what 
we are trying to teach, We cannot 
and should not try to hide our final 
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on the Campus 


hope and love and purpose in life 
among the scattered remnants and 
debris of an office day. 

We teach not by logical proof 
alone, nor solely by emotional per- 
suasion, but also by personal proof: 
influence by example. Or, if you pre- 
fer, religious proof—or “witness.” We 
are effective teachers in part because 
of what we are, which implies what 
we believe. Quintillian called it “a 
good man speaking well.” This too 
is a contagious element. When stu- 
dents observe intellectual discipline 
falling into orderly design, it inspires 
them to more purposeful diligence as 
scholars and to more stable lives as 
good neighbors. 

Although what we are speaks 
louder than what we say, the latter is 
also important. Expressions of our 
faith as we move among students 
gives courage to the faint and con- 
viction to the insecure. There is no 
more regulation of our belief in Deity 
by administration of State than of our 
knowledge of scientific fact by ad- 
ministration of the Church. Teachers 
are no longer being expelled for 
teaching the theory of evolution, nor 
physicians condemned for explaining 
that blood runs through the veins. 
By parallel example, belief that man 
cannot live by works alone, but by 
faith, and that Jesus is the Way, the 
Truth and the Life, is held inviol- 
able by the courts of our country. 
We are not only free to state that be- 
lief, but it is a mandate of our reli- 


gious conviction to do so. Yet, do we 
hesitate! 


Bor: THE SECULAR-MINDED 
INDIVIDUAL does not feel this restraint 
of the Church-State dilemma. Such 
an one is likely to exercise his fran- 
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chise and speak freely of his disbe- 
lief. And this too is an attitude easily 
spread abroad, though, thank God, 
not as easily “caught.” Early home 
and church environment has im- 
planted in most students antibodies 
sufficient to ward off attack by ma- 
terialistic forces, if such be not too 
strong over too long a period of time, 
or made in moments of weakness 
when resistance to it is low. How- 
ever, such secular influence is too 
rampant on the college campus today 
and must be offset by a positive stand 
of the godly man. As Sir Walter 
Moberly has said: “A Christian who 
draws no guidance for academic pol- 
icy from his faith is failing in his duty 
as a member of the university com- 
munity; he is also failing in his in- 
tegrity as a Christian.”* 

There is a most heartening sign on 
the academic horizon. In this coun- 
try the movement known as Faculty 
Christian Fellowship is gaining mo- 
mentum. It stems in part from the 
challenging writings of Moberly, Ar- 
nold Nash and others (See page 44) 





*Moberly, Sir Walter, The Crisis in the Uni- 
versity. London, 1949: SMC Press Ltd. 


The Student 


By WAYNE A. MEEKS 


Senior, University of Alabama, former 
Moderator of Westminster Fellowship 
of Assembly’s Youth Council 


I SHALL ALWAYS BE IN- 
DEBTED to the professor who was bold 
enough to remark, “After all, stu- 
dents are people!” Indeed we are peo- 
ple, thank you, professor, but odd 
ones, sir! The fact that you lump us 
into a class and label us “students” 
implies that we have our distinguish- 
ing characteristics—collegiate eccen- 
tricities, problems which are in part 
unique, sins peculiar to our species. 

If you will permit my assumption 
that students are in many ways 
unique, it is not hard to deduce that 
the Christian witness to the student 
must be uniquely framed in some re- 
spects. This does not mean that the 
Gospel for students is different from 
the Gospel for machinists, any more 
than the Gospel for physicians is dif- 
ferent from the Gospel for house- 
wives. However, the vernacular we 
speak when we proclaim this univer- 
sal Gospel to the student may differ 
quite radically from the dialect of 
the machinist. 

The salient problems to which the 
Gospel must be shown to be relevant 
are not the same in a factory as on a 
campus. Our basic proclamation is 
constant—it concerns God’s action in 
history to save men from their sins. 
But if you would speak to us as stu- 
dents about this Gospel, you must 
explain to us what our sins are, and, 
more difficult, what is the condition 
“sin” in which we live? Then you 
must patiently explain, in language 
we can understand, please, what you 
mean by “salvation” and how you 
propose to go about saving us! 


Ove UNIQUE SINS are not 
very complicated. One of them is the 
shallowness of our thinking. If our 
thinking were not superficial, we 
would be concerned by the obvious 
contradictions which inhere in the 
structure and policies of our univer- 
sities themselves. We would insist on 
asking what the bearing is of physics 
on philosophy, of social psychology 
on our ethics, of economics on Chris- 
tian brotherhood. We would be both- 
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ered more than we are by the chal- 
lenge of many of our fields of study 
to the Christian faith which we 
brought from the intermediate Sun- 
day school department. More impor- 
tant, we would seek to resolve the 
challenge both by seeking a more ma- 
ture faith and by re-examining the 
assumptions of the various disciplines 
of our curricula. 

If we took seriously our vocation 
as students, we would inquire with 
more than passing curiosity about 
such matters as core curricula, de- 
partmental policies, and academic 
freedom. One essential reason for the 
existence of public universities, we 
have been told, is to encourage “free” 
scholarship and inquiry, unhampered 
by rigidly established doctrines and 
taboos. Yet flagrant examples of ad- 
ministrative dictation of classroom 
policy and subject matter have not 
even stirred our slumbering intellects. 


A symptom oF our sHAL- 
LOWNEss is our complacency. The 
radical who was once supposed to 
typify the college student is extinct, 
and his passing did not occasion the 
mourning it deserved. We today are 
conservative, even reactionary. Our 
conservatism is not a sign of happy 
acceptance of orthodox doctrines, 
though, but of ignorance of and blasé 
indifference to them. All too often 
we simply do not care if our “facts” 
are contradictory. We accept com- 
partmentalized knowledge as is, di- 
gested, packaged, labeled, because it 
is too difficult to perform the labor of 
integration—indeed, there is little mo- 
tivation for it. 

Shallowness is our first sin, and the 
second is akin to it—we are irrespon- 
sible. The outward symptoms of our 
irresponsibility are painfully obvious 
to you: panty-raids and pajama par- 
ties; property damage and _ public 
drunkenness. Our flightiness is seen 
in a hundred less obvious things, 
which are ultimately more important. 
Our use of our time, our choice of 
curricula, our study habits, our rec- 
reation, our sex life—all are symp- 
tomatic of a deep-seated predisposi- 
tion toward the easy way out. 

Perhaps the worst of all our irre- 
sponsibilities is our tendency to ig- 
nore the problems and concerns of 
the nonstudent world. We scoff at 
the “ivory tower” professor who 
speaks of such unpragmatic things as 
“Seeking Ultimate Truth,” yet we 
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have barricaded ourselves from the 
flood of toil, sweat, and fear that 
looms beyond our narrow four-year 
island. Our ignorance of all but the 
most prominent political controver- 
sies, international crises, and social 
developments is appalling. College is 
a daily progression of fact-accumula- 
tion, with little reference to the solu- 
tion of human problems—which alone 
gives purpose to our fact gathering. 


T uese ARE OUR PARTICU- 
LAR SINS. They are, in fact, nothing 
more than the very familiar sins of 
egocentrism and pride spelled out in 
the dialect of our daily living. Can- 
not the familiar Gospel be proclaimed 
in the same relevant and understand- 
able language? This is the problem of 
our witness. 

The sins I have cited are in some 
respects gross sins. They are sins of 
the university as well as of the stu- 
dent. Our witness, then, must be to 
and through institutions. We must 
perceive the college as a missionary 
frontier. Although church members 
and church-preference students are 
in the very large majority in our 
southern colleges, for our practical 
methodology we may regard them 
all as “happy heathens.” There is not 
real differentiation in thought forms 
between the typical nominal Chris- 
tian and the non-Christian. While one 
accepts, at least verbally, the exist- 
ence and divinity of God and Christ, 








both must be won to the same alle- 
giance and consecration to Him. Our 
approach, therefore, will not be es- 
sentially different, although easier 
from the missionary method. Our 
witness must challenge and seek to 
reform existing institutions. It must 
make the university face its own in- 
consistencies, its schisms, its dogma- 
tism. This is a task of the whole 
Church, one which demands expert 
and devoted study and fearless, per- 
sistent work. In many places the work 
has been begun; prominent church- 
men and scholars have undertaken the 
diagnostic study. 


I: SHOULD BE OBVIOUS that 
this institutional witness cannot ever 
replace or even lessen the overwhelm- 
ing need for the individual proclama- 
tion, in word and life, of the eternally 
regnant Gospel. It is encouraging that 
at present our Campus Christian Life 
leaders have begun to see this “evan- 
gelization of the campus as the first 
responsibility of Christian student 
movements. The Reformation doc- 
trine of Christian vocation has taken 
on new life as some students have 
realized that they, as students have a 
calling from God to serve Him per 
vocationem—today! 

As we recognize that we are not 
merely “preparing for life” but also 
living it, we become invested with a 
responsibility not only to apply our- 
selves to the business of study and 
the problem of integration, but also 
to devote our effort to the magnifi- 
cent responsibility which belongs to 
every Christian—that of proclaiming 
the Gospel. 

Many of our sins derive in part 
from the sins of the institution, but 
the voice of a single student raised in 
prophetic protest may still be heard 
with ringing clarity above the bleat- 
ing of the happy herd. We pray that 
the Church will see its mission to the 
whole college and move swiftly to 
minister to its intellectual and moral 
illnesses. But God forgive us if we 
fail to make our witness heard in the 
thousands of dorms and frats, snack- 
bars and seminars of the country. 

END 





Not only to say the right thing in 
the right place, but far more difficult 
is to leave unsaid the wrong thing at 
the tempting moment. 
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Witnessing 


THROUGH SHARING 


By PAUL B. FREELAND 


Cunistians HAVE SOME- 
THING UNIQUE to share with all peo- 
ple. It is the message of salvation, that 
Jesus Christ is Lord and Saviour. The 
presentation of this witness takes 
many forms, personal evangelism, 
preaching, Christian education, Bi- 
ble distribution, and other activities 
which are undertaken by God’s mes- 
sengers both in America and in for- 
eign countries. Another means of 
Christian witness, and an important 
one, is the sharing with destitute and 
homeless people material and spirit- 
ual relief in the name of Christ. 
Christ is made known not merely 
by word but also by deed. This is as 
true today as it was when Jesus trod 
the Judean hills and was followed by 
the multitudes in ‘Galilee. The In- 
carnate God had compassion on needy 
people, and relieved their distresses. 
With suffering humanity pressing in 
upon Him, He was not content to 
teach and preach, but also fed the 
hungry, healed their diseases, and re- 
stored those broken in spirit and 
body. A part of the training He gave 
His disciples was that they were to 
continue the work of Him who 
“went about doing good.” 


Ir WAS A LESSON WELL 
LEARNED. Peter, in his first sermon 
to the Gentiles, testified: “We are 
witnesses of all things which he did.” 
James, also, knew the importance of 
Christian witness through acts of hu- 
man kindness. In the second chapter 
of his letter he says flatly that “faith 
without works is dead.” Vividly, he 
illustrates the point: “Jf a brother or 
sister be naked, and destitute of daily 
food, and one of you say unto them 
Depart in peace, be ye warmed and 
filled; notwithstanding ye give them 
not those things which are needful 
to the body; what doth it profit? 
Even so faith, if it hath not works, is 
dead, being alone.” In other words, a 
lonely faith is a deadly thing. 
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Put it another way, a live faith is an 
active force. It is in this sense that 
true Christians seek to bear witness to 
their faith in Christ by expressing a 
concern for the fie Bay and 
sharing with them “those things which 
are needful for the body.” Because 
our Church wants to make it possible 
for this to be done it has established 
an agency for channeling the gifts of 
our people, the Department of Over- 
seas Relief and Interchurch Aid, of 
the Board of World Missions. Those 
directing the service program of this 
department keep constantly in mind 
that material relief goods, old clothes, 
etc., and funds contributed have been 
given in the name of Christ, and that 
distribution must be made in the same 
spirit, testimony being borne to 
Christ by our relief gifts. 


A FEW EXAMPLES will 
indicate how this is being carried out. 
It should be kept in mind that dis- 
tribution of relief goods is made on 
the basis of need, not of creed or 
race, and in this way many non- 
Christians feel the impact of Chris- 
tian love which prompted the sending 
of relief. For instance, take the case 
of the Arab refugees, nearly a million 
uprooted, unemployed, hungry and 
homeless people. They are a suffering 
people, and as such they have a claim 
on the sympathy of Christian men 
and women. One tenth of them are 
Christian, the rest are Moslem. A 
century of mission work in Palestine 
has barely made a dent in the stiff 
opposition of the Arabs to Chris- 
tianity. 

Now there comes an opportunity 
to minister to these Arab refugees in 
the name of Christ. Only time can 
tell what the impact of this service 
of love will be. The Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., is helping in this. Our 
gifts of money and clothes, sent 
through Church World Service, are 
distributed in that area by the Near 
East Christian Council Committee for 
Refugee Work, becoming in a very 


real sense our Christian witness 


through sharing. 


Or. TAKE Korea, where 
we are doing relief work through our 
own missionaries as well as Church 
World Service. Those who proclaim 
the Gospel of Christ are able to bear 
an added testimony of His love as 
they administer your gifts of food 
and clothing. Similarly, distributions 
made by Church World Service in 
Korea are in the name of Christ. 
Before me as I write there is a leaflet 
which was given me in the Church 
World Service headquarteres in 
Pusan. I was told that one like it is 
given to each person receiving a re- 
lief gift. Its message is significant, 
underlining the Christian source and 
purpose of relief: “This food or 
clothing which you have received is 
a part of gifts made by Christians in 
America and other countries to help 
you in your distress, being material 
it will not last long; but the eternal 
answer to your real problems is found 
in the Word of God.” 

On the reverse of the leaflet are 
printed out several Bible verses, in- 
cluding John 3:16, “For God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” And Acts 4:12, 
“Neither is there salvation in any 
other: for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved.” 

Christian witness? Surely as we 
share we are bearing testimony to 
others of Christ and His love. You 
have often felt the urge to do some- 
thing. Here is your opportunity. The 
Easter Offering will be taken this year 
on April 5, for Overseas Relief and 
Interchurch Aid, to assure adequate 
support for our Church’s extensive 
program of relief and rehabilitation 
in Korea, Europe and Palestine. Gifts 
marked for “Overseas Relief” can be 
sent to Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee. 

END 
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THROUGH 
THE CHAPLAINCY 


W uar SHALL I Do then 
with Jesus which is called Christ?” 
This question which Pilate asked has 
rung in my heart ever since I became 
a chaplain in the United States Army. 
Just before I entered active duty this 
text from Matthew’s account of the 
trial of our Lord came home to me. 

I suddenly realized that Jesus Christ 
is still on trial today and the all im- 
portant question for every Christian 
is this: “What shall I do then with 
Jesus which is called Christ?” Jesus 
Christ is on trial before the court of 
the world, and you and I, professing 
Christians, are the only witnesses for 
His defense. Today, Jesus Christ is 
“answering never a word” to the 
skeptic, the atheist, the heathen—ex- 
cept as His Word is translated into 
daily living in your heart and mine. 

As witnesses for the defense we 
have a grave responsibility. 


Is MILITARY SERVICE I 
realized more fully every day the 
fact that Christians from your church 
and mine are the only witnesses for 
the defense in the armed forces of 
our nation. The Christian Church and 
Christian homes have a grave respon- 
sibility to see that strong witnesses 
for Jesus Christ are taking their places 
in the uniform of our nation. But 
What are we doing about this respon- 
sibility? 

Our denomination now has 53 
chaplains on active duty. But all over 
the Church we hear the question, 
What does a chaplain do?” Does he 
have unhampered opportunity to wit- 
ness for Christ according to the 
dictates of his own church and his 
own heart? 

In order to acquaint you with the 
duties and opportunities of your 
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By JAMES R. CROOK 


Former chaplain. Now pastor of Mulberry 
Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. This article is the substance 
of an address made by Mr. Crook 

during the Church Extension Con- 
ference at Montreat last summer. 


chaplains, let’s follow a young man 
from your church as he is inducted 
and processed and receives his early 
training in the Army. I can speak 
only of my Army experience but I 
know that similar responsibilities and 
opportunities belong to the Air Force 
and Navy chaplain. 


Tue FIRST THING that 
your young man observes is the filthy 
language of the barracks. Fellows all 
around him are trying to recall and 
use all the profanity and obscenity 





that they know in order to prove 
that they are “men.” These boys be- 
tween 18 and 21 years of age have to 
become adults overnight and many 
of them are at a loss to prove that 
they are worthy to wear the uniform. 

Pyt. John Doe from your church 
goes to the off post places of amuse- 
ment for service men and he finds 
drunkenness and debauchery. Now 
maybe John has never been exposed 
to these temptations or maybe in 
his home environment he could not 
“get by” with such behavior. He is 
young; he too wants to prove that 
he is a “man.” At this point Satan has 
his golden opportunity. The pressure 
is terrific to throw over his Christian 
teaching entirely and follow the 
crowd. Or he may be tempted to 
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Chaplain Crook counsels a soldier of the 47th Division. 




































nibble around the edges of foul lan- 
guage and debauchery, and pride 
himself on not committing the more 
heinous sins. Often the latter is worse. 

While this is the golden oppor- 
tunity for Satan, it is also a wide-open 
opportunity for the chaplain to sal- 
vage Pvt. Doe for Christ and His 
Kingdom. The chaplain in the train- 
ing division to which your young 
churchman goes is going to try in 
every way to keep him true to Chris- 
tian principles of morality and true 
to Christ, his personal Saviour. 


F usr, THERE IS A PER- 
SONAL INTERVIEW with each man as 
he comes into the training unit. The 
young man meets his unit chaplain. 
The chaplain finds out his church 
preference and interest in choir, Bible 
study, etc. The chaplain tries to win 
the man’s friendship and invites him 
to come back if he ever needs help 
on any personal problem. 

Pvt. John Doe then enters seven- 
teen weeks of training which will 
include seven Character (Guidance 
lectures on such subjects as “The 
Nation We Serve” (dealing with the 
idea of the “covenant nation” created 
by God for His purposes), “The 
Need for Wholesome Thinking,” 
“The Complete Person” (emphasizing 
the fact that faith in God is essential), 
“What Is Right,” “The Miracle of 
Living.” Later he will hear lectures 
on “Honor Thy Father and Thy 
Mother,” “Thou Shalt Not Kill,” 
“The Need for Worship,” etc. Here 
the chaplain has another chance to 
keep your young churchman on the 
right track. 


Tuen come tHe coun- 
SELING sessions. The man who has 
just put on the uniform for the first 
time has many problems and some of 
them he brings to the chaplain. One 
wants a transfer, another a hardship 
discharge, another wants to get mar- 
ried, and so it goes, on and on. Often 
we find that the problem presented 
by the counselee is not his real prob- 
lem at all but just an opening subject 
to talk about. Many times the man 
himself does not know what his real 
problem is and often we find that it 
is a personality maladjustment or a 
spiritual difficulty. 
About once a week a man comes in 
saying, “Chaplain, I want to get mar- 
ried tomorrow.” We begin to talk 





Crook leads services of the 47th Infantry Division, Camp Rucker, Alabama. 


about how long he has known his 
fiancee, whether he has faced up to 
the fact that marriage is ordained by 
God and the vows are “until death 
do us part.” Finally, we ask, “What 
is her ith, soldier?” Very few seem 
to think of that beforehand. This 
opens up the whole area of Christian 
faith and its importance as a founda- 
tion stone for every undertaking in 


life, particularly for marriage. Thus 
we have the opportunity to witness 
to the man and his fiancee about 
Christ and His claim on their lives. 


Nor LONG AGO a man 
came in and blurted out, “How do 
you get a transfer out of this place?” 
We sat down with him and explained 
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the procedure of application, but it 
was easy to see that his problem was 
not a transfer. He was trying to run 
away from himself. We found that 
he was the product of two broken 
homes and an orphanage. After a 
while he asked me to explain to him 
about Christ and the promises of 
God. We talked for quite a while 
and he returned for several inter- 
views. Finally, he made his profession 
of faith in Christ and it was my 
privilege to baptize him. This all 
started with the question, “How can 
| get a transfer?” 

Then, of course, there is the reg- 
ular chapel program—Sunday school, 
reaching services, United Fellowship 
of Protestants (an interdenominational 
youth fellowship), Chapel Night 
(midweek activities), etc. Each of 
these gives the chaplain another op- 
portunity to strengthen the Christian 
training of the young man in uniform 
from your church. 


Tue mmrary — caar- 
LAINCY is just as challenging as home 
and foreign missions. One third of the 
youth of the world is being inflamed 
by atheistic Communism to destroy 
all religion, especially Christianity. 
The youth of our country are “grad- 
uating” from the armed forces at the 
rate of 1% million a year. This is 
more than all our junior colleges, 
colleges, graduate and trade schools 
are turning out annually. What moral 
and spiritual training are these young 
people in uniform receiving? What 
contact have they with the Church of 
Jesus Christ? 

Ten years from now over half the 

population of our nation between the 
ages of 21 and 45 will be armed forces 
alumni. If their two-year tour of mili- 
tary service has been a period of 
moral and religious decline, I fear 
for the future of our nation. 
_ We must encourage young min- 
isters to consider the call to the mili- 
tary chaplaincy. We must keep in 
touch with our service men in the 
name of the home church. We must 
follow them with our prayers. We 
must pray earnestly for our chaplains 
and all ministers in uniform. 

“What will you do with this Jesus?” 
What kind of witness for His defense 
are we sending into our armed forces 
to bear testimony before this impor- 


tant segment of the court of the 
world? END 
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IN POLITICS 


By EARLE MORRIS, JR. 
Rep.-D, Pickens, South Carolina 


S sorry AFTER MY DE- 
CISION to offer for public office was 
announced, a good church woman 
greeted me with these words, “Why 
do you want to get messed up in 
politics? It will ruin you!” She 
phrased in apt language one of the 
most prominent and crippling preju- 
dices of Christian clergymen and 
laymen. 

On another occasion it was my 
privilege to come in contact with a 
prominent Southern Presbyterian who 
has long been associated with the 
forces attempting to raise the level of 
office holding in the eyes of the pub- 
lic. Although this man has suffered 
many political defeats he assured me 
that “God can and does call men and 
women to political life just as surely 
as He calls them into the Christian 
ministry.” 

Probably these two widely diver- 
gent points of view should be the 
basis for our thoughts on the place 
of Christian witness in politics. 

Let us examine the first opinion. 
Why this disdain for the indirect mis- 
sion of the Christian Church in the 
realm of political society? It may 
come from an observation of not 
what is done in government but 
rather a disgust with who does it. 
Governmental bodies are made up of 
individuals and because some public 
office holders do not measure up to 
the Christian ideal, politics per se are 
condemned. The loss of public con- 
fidence in their officials is appalling 
and this should inspire many to re- 
flect seriously on the need for the 
highest ethical standards in govern- 
ment. 


"Tus veaps 10 THE oBvI- 
ous question: “Why should I, as a 
Christian, want to ,,ke part in poli- 


tics?” In the first place we must real- 
ize the Christian Church was founded 
with the express purpose of interfer- 
ing (or as irreligious men will say, 
meddling) with the affairs of the 
world. 

We have had an overemphasis on 
government for the people. This idea 
can be fatal for it tends to destroy 
the more important concept that the 
people (all of them) have an incum- 
bent responsibility to assist in the 
direction of their affairs. Christians 
must accept this challenge and be 
willing to experience disillusionment 
and defeat, but they will be fulfilling 
their roles as Christian citizens. 

Should one feel compelled to run 
for political office because he feels 
that there are moral issues today on 
which the Christian must take his 
stand and bear his witness, then the 
next problem may seem the hardest. 
“How do I get elected?” 

Of course, the object is to get 
more votes than the other candidates. 
Therefore a candidate must familiar- 
ize his face, facts and formula of ac- 
tion to the people of his area or dis- 
trict. A realistic Christian must of 
necessity work from inside established 
political organizations; i.e., he must 
have a preference for a political party. 
This should not be a blind loyalty, 
as the supremacy of Christ should 
pervade his political philosophy. He 
must be willing that his private life 
as well as his public life should be 
without reproach. 


He SHOULD KNOW the 
“right people.” And those “right peo- 
ple” are not only the local influence 
leaders but they should also include 
those convinced Christians who are 
willing to give their help to one of 
their number who is anxious to de- 
vote his services in the cause of im- 
proving political life. 
Frank, forthright and honest cam- 
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paign methods will not assure victory 
in an election but it is far more im- 
portant that the cause of Christ be 
held up than it is to win through dis- 
honest and unfair tactics. My obser- 
vation is that people are realizing the 
need for incorruptible and conse- 
crated public officials. A Christian 
candidate must appeal to the reason 
and intellect of those whose help and 
the right to represent he seeks. To do 
otherwise would be to violate the 
Christian call to politics. 

The Christian elected to office will 
sooner or later make this disillusion- 
ing discovery: the fact that he can- 
not confine his interest and service 
entirely to those with whom he finds 
himself in full agreement. He has be- 
come the servant of all the people. 
Not all of this nation’s men and 
women are believing, practicing Chris- 
tians. Not until they are can the 
Christian in politics hope to carry 
fully into practice his deepest con- 
victions. 

Unfortunately, the process of dem- 
ocratic government lends itself to 
compromise. Yet, if we are to love 
the Lord our God with all our 
strength and mind, there should not 
be room for conflicting allegiances. 
We must find the mind of Christ and 
apply it as best as we can. 


Former CONGRESSMAN 


Jerry Voorhis has aptly described 
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the predicament that comes to many. 
He writes “When we speak here of 
being Christian, we mean not only 
the acknowledgment of Christ as 
Saviour but also devotion to the 
teachings of his entire Gospel and 
obedience to his commandments... . 
And while the attempt of any man at 
perfection in this regard can be no 
more than a poor gesture .. . none- 
theless the Christian cannot fail to 
make that attempt with whole-souled 
singleness of purpose. 

“The task of the Christian who 
enters politics is a hard one indeed. 
This is not because ‘most politicians 
are dishonest’ or because ‘a man has 
to be a crook to get ahead in poli- 
tics.’ It is because the Christian is 
constantly called upon to reconcile 
as best he can the imperative de- 
mands of the Christian command- 
ments with the basic fact about dem- 
ocratic political action, the fact that 
no one can have entirely his own way 
about anything. The Christian in 
politics has to do the best he can to 
find ways and means of expressing 
practically through political action 
his Christian concern for the welfare, 
the strength, the full development, 
and the freedom of all his neighbors. 
Seldom will he feel a full, deep satis- 
faction with a work completely well 
done. Seldom will he gain the peace 
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which passeth understanding. Almost 
all the time he will be in conflict,”* 


As MUCH AS WE WOULD 
LIKE it is not possible to judge every 
bill or issue by the simple process of 
deciding “it is right” or “it is wrong.” 
Quite often there is not always a 
clear cut choice. The Christian must 
decide whether to accept part of 
what he wants or get nothing at all. 
He must vote on the side where he 
thinks the preponderance of right and 
justice lie. In doing this he often 
must forget about the political conse- 
quences to himself. 

The Christian will venture into po- 
litical life not in spite of these dif- 
ficulties but because of them. These 
very facts make the challenge all the 
greater. As a rule accomplishments 
come through pain and sacrifice. We 
must abandon our disdainful hands- 
off policy toward our institutions of 
government and replace it with the 
conviction that God does need His 
men in every area of modern activity. 
These ideas may not be politically 
astute nor will such an approach and 
campaign win election for the Chris- 
tian, but he can bear his witness, for 
after all, isn’t our business that of 
winning souls? END 





*The Christian in Politics, Jerry Voorhis, 
Haddam House, New York, 1951, pp. 29-30. 
Used by permission. 
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Missionary Retires in Mexico 


At the End of the Way—Love and Respect 


On JUNE IST, 1952, the 
Reverend H. L. Ross, D.D., retired 
from active missionary service in 
Mexico. But in Mexico even a retire- 
ment must have its proper celebration, 
especially the retirement of a man so 
loved as Dr. Ross. So a special service 
was planned to be held in the Presby- 
terian Church in Zitacuaro. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ross had spent some 
years in Zitacuaro at the beginning of 
the Presbyterian work in the south- 
western part of Mexico when the 
children were young, and also spent 
the later years of their lives together 
there in Bible School work, when the 
children had grown up and left home. 
Since the death of Mrs. Ross, Dr. 
Ross has been living in a village near 
Zitacuaro, continuing the work in the 
Bible School. 

From the very beginning of the 
plans for it the services were carried 
out with the formality, artistry and 
emotional touch so characteristic of 
the Mexican Christians. Soon after his 
retirement the pastor and four elders 
of the Zitacuaro church visited Dr. 
Ross in his village home and school 
for the purpose of giving him a spe- 
cial invitation to attend the service. 

When the day came the church 
was beautifully decorated with ferns 
and flowers. As the service began the 
pastor and members of the session 
first went up to the platform. Then 
they called Dr. Ross and seated him 
in the place of honor. Dr. and Mrs. 
J. Hervey Ross were asked to come 
up and sit one on each side of him 
and then the two representatives of 
the Mission who had been invited by 
the session of the church were placed 
beside them. Then began the program! 
There were special choruses by the 
boys from the Bible School and from 
the Students’ Home in Zitacuaro. 


Th om WERE BOUQUETS 
FOR DR. ROSS. The first came from the 
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Primary Department of the Sunday 
school. The bearer was a little girl 
with whose parents Dr. and Mrs. 
Ross stood when she was baptized. 
Then the Women of the Church pre- 
sented their bouquet. The bearer of 
this was Miss “Pema” Manjarrez, who 
attended the Assembly’s Training 
School as fellowship student a few 
years ago. Then two families of the 
church sent more beautiful flowers. 
All in all Dr. Ross had enough flowers 
to share with everyone and then keep 
some in his room for two weeks! The 
women of the church accompanied 
their bouquet with some useful gifts. 

There were warm words of love 
and appreciation. The Primary chil- 
dren accompanied their bouquet with 
a card on which was neatly copied 
the words of Isaiah 40:29-31, and then 
“For Dr. H. L. Ross with admiration 
and profound respect.” There were 
words of love and appreciation spoken 
by the pastor of the Zitacuaro Church 
and the Reverend Benjamin Alvarez, 
who also was a student in this coun- 
try at Union Theological Seminary 
in Richmond. Through him the Mexi- 
can church paid high tribute to Dr. 
Ross and to the service he and Mrs. 
Ross rendered in Mexico. After the 
address the session of the church gave 
Dr. Ross a medal. On one side it has: 
“Dr. Hervey L. Ross, July 20, 1952.” 
On the other side: “Honor to a tire- 
less missionary. 1905-1952. Gethsem- 
ane Church, Zitacuaro, Michoacan.” 


T urce WEEKS LATER an- 
other celebration of special signifi- 
cance to Dr. Ross took place. On 
August 8th there was a memorial serv- 
ice to Mrs. Ross and the Dedication of 
the “Elizabeth McRae Ross” Library 
of the Bible School. 

The dedication of the Library was 
in the lower porch of the Bible School. 
Over the door leading into one of the 
rooms were the words “Biblioteca 


Elizabeth McRae Ross.” In the dedi- 
catory service there were choruses 
and short talks by the students, the 
unveiling of the picture of Mrs. Ross 
by two of her granddaughters, Mary 
Wilson and Helen Ross, very young 
daughters of Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
Ross; some brief remarks by Professor 
Baez-Camargo on the value of read- 
ing and study; the dedicatory prayer 
by Rev. Benjamin Alvarez. Before the 
prayer Sr. Alvarez told how the first 
time he saw Mrs. Ross she was coming 
out of their home to meet him with 
a book in her hand. The last time he 
saw her in Morelia not long before her 
death she had a book on Revelation 
in her hand that he is now studying. 
After the prayer, books received from 
friends in Mexico and the United 
States were presented to the Library. 


Arrer DINNER the me- 
morial service for Mrs. Ross was held 
in the village church. As was the case 
of the Church in Zitacuaro, the little 
chapel was beautifully decorated with 
flowers, white gladioli being predomi- 
nant. The boys of the Bible School 
sang. The address made by Professor 
Baez-Camargo was on Romans 16:2, 
where Paul speaks of Phoebe, “She 
has been a helper of many.” He spoke 
of Mrs. Ross’ work in the church, in 
the women’s societies, in the Bible 
School, and especially in the home. 
He spoke also of the work they had 
done together on the Children’s Hym- 
nal. Miss “Pema” Manjarrez gave the 
biographical data about Mrs. Ross. 
In this memorial service the Mexican 
Christians were speaking for multi- 
tudes of their fellow Christians as they 
expressed their love for Mrs. Ross, 
and their appreciation of her services 
for God and their country. END 


It’s a long way to sunset if you be- 
gin the day with short words. 

































paign methods will not assure victory 
in an election but it is far more im- 
portant that the cause of Christ be 
held up than it is to win through dis- 
honest and unfair tactics. My obser- 
vation is that people are realizing the 
need for incorruptible and conse- 
crated public officials. A Christian 
candidate must appeal to the reason 
and intellect of those whose help and 
the right to represent he seeks. To do 
otherwise would be to violate the 
Christian call to politics. 

The Christian elected to office will 
sooner or later make this disillusion- 
ing discovery: the fact that he can- 
not confine his interest and service 
entirely to those with whom he finds 
himself in full agreement. He has be- 
come the servant of all the people. 
Not all of this nation’s men and 
women are believing, practicing Chris- 
tians. Not until they are can the 
Christian in politics hope to carry 
fully into practice his deepest con- 
victions. 

Unfortunately, the process of dem- 
ocratic government lends itself to 
compromise. Yet, if we are to love 
the Lord our God with all our 
strength and mind, there should not 
be room for conflicting allegiances. 
We must find the mind of Christ and 
apply it as best as we can. 


Former CONGRESSMAN 


Jerry Voorhis has aptly described 
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the predicament that comes to many. 
He writes “When we speak here of 
being Christian, we mean not only 
the acknowledgment of Christ as 
Saviour but also devotion to the 
teachings of his entire Gospel and 
obedience to his commandments... . 
And while the attempt of any man at 
perfection in this regard can be no 
more than a poor gesture .. . none- 
theless the Christian cannot fail to 
make that attempt with whole-souled 
singleness of purpose. 

“The task of the Christian who 
enters politics is a hard one indeed. 
This is not because ‘most politicians 
are dishonest’ or because ‘a man has 
to be a crook to get ahead in poli- 
tics.’ It is because the Christian is 
constantly called upon to reconcile 
as best he can the imperative de- 
mands of the Christian command- 
ments with the basic fact about dem- 
ocratic political action, the fact that 
no one can have entirely his own way 
about anything. The Christian in 
politics has to do the best he can to 
find ways and means of expressing 
practically through political action 
his Christian concern for the welfare, 
the strength, the full development, 
and the freedom of all his neighbors. 
Seldom will he feel a full, deep satis- 
faction with a work completely well 
done. Seldom will he gain the peace 


Agencies of the Church 


M. Carr, Th.D., Secretary, Department of Town 
and Country Church; Mr. Hal Hyde, Secretary, 
Department of Urban Church. 

Drviston or Necro Work, 712 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex R. 
Batchelor, Secretary. 

Drviston or CHRISTIAN RELATIONS, 712 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. 
Malcolm P. Calhoun, Th.M., Secretary. 

Drviston or EvaNnceE.isM, 712 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. William 
H. McCorkle, D.D., Secretary. 

Drvrston oF RADIO AND TELEVISION, 712 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. 
John M. Alexander, D.D., Secretary. 


Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Build- 
ing, 8 N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va.: 
Rev. Marshall C. Dendy, D.D., Executive Sec- 
retary; Mr. Clinton Harris, Secretary, Department 
of Church Relations; Mr. John S. Grant, Treas- 
urer; Rev. W. Norman Cook, Director, Central 
Department of Field Service. 

Drviston oF Reticious Epucation: Rev. John 
L. Fairly, D.D., Secretary. 


Diviston oF Men’s Work: Dr. S. J. Patterson, 
Jr., Secretary. 


Drviston or Hiauer Epvucation: Rev. Hunter 
B. Blakely, Th.D., Secretary. 


ay 


which passeth understanding. Almost 
all the time he will be in conflict,”* 


As MUCH AS WE WOULD 
LIKE it is not possible to judge every 
bill or issue by the simple process of 
deciding “it is right” or “it is wrong.” 
Quite often there is not always a 
clear cut choice. The Christian must 
decide whether to accept part of 
what he wants or get nothing at all. 
He must vote on the side where he 
thinks the preponderance of right and 
justice lie. In doing this he often 
must forget about the political conse- 
quences to himself. 

The Christian will venture into po- 
litical life not in spite of these dif- 
ficulties but because of them. These 
very facts make the challenge all the 
greater. As a rule accomplishments 
come through pain and sacrifice. We 
must abandon our disdainful hands- 
off policy toward our institutions of 
government and replace it with the 
conviction that God does need His 
men in every area of modern activity. 
These ideas may not be politically 
astute nor will such an approach and 
campaign win election for the Chris- 
tian, but he can bear his witness, for 
after all, isn’t our business that of 
winning souls? END 





*The Christian in Politics, Jerry Voorhis, 
Haddam House, New York, 1951, pp. 29-30. 
Used by permission. 
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Missionary Retires 1n Mexico 


At the End of the Way—Love and Respect 


On JUNE IST, 1952, the 
Reverend H. L. Ross, D.D., retired 
from active missionary service in 
Mexico. But in Mexico even a retire- 
ment must have its proper celebration, 
especially the retirement of a man so 
loved as Dr. Ross. So a special service 
was planned to be held in the Presby- 
terian Church in Zitacuaro. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ross had spent some 
years in Zitacuaro at the beginning of 
the Presbyterian work in the south- 
western part of Mexico when the 
children were young, and also spent 
the later years of their lives together 
there in Bible School work, when the 
children had grown up and left home. 
Since the death of Mrs. Ross, Dr. 
Ross has been living in a village near 
Zitacuaro, continuing the work in the 
Bible School. 

From the very beginning of the 
plans for it the services were carried 
out with the formality, artistry and 
emotional touch so characteristic of 
the Mexican Christians. Soon after his 
retirement the pastor and four elders 
of the Zitacuaro church visited Dr. 
Ross in his village home and school 
for the purpose of giving him a spe- 
cial invitation to attend the service. 

When the day came the church 
was beautifully decorated with ferns 
and flowers. As the service began the 
pastor and members of the session 
first went up to the platform. Then 
they called Dr. Ross and seated him 
in the place of honor. Dr. and Mrs. 
i‘ Hervey Ross were asked to come 
up and sit one on each side of him 
and then the two representatives of 
the Mission who had been invited by 
the session of the church were placed 
beside them. Then began the program! 
There were special choruses by the 
boys from the Bible School and from 
the Students’ Home in Zitacuaro. 


‘The WERE BOUQUETS 
FOR DR. ROSS. The first came from the 
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Primary Department of the Sunday 
school. The bearer was a little girl 
with whose parents Dr. and Mrs. 
Ross stood when she was baptized. 
Then the Women of the Church pre- 
sented their bouquet. The bearer of 
this was Miss “Pema” Manjarrez, who 
attended the Assembly’s Training 
School as fellowship student a few 
years ago. Then two families of the 
church sent more beautiful flowers. 
All in all Dr. Ross had enough flowers 
to share with everyone and then keep 
some in his room for two weeks! The 
women of the church accompanied 
their bouquet with some useful gifts. 

There were warm words of love 
and appreciation. The Primary chil- 
dren accompanied their bouquet with 
a card on which was neatly copied 
the words of Isaiah 40:29-31, and then 
“For Dr. H. L. Ross with admiration 
and profound respect.” There were 
words of love and appreciation spoken 
by the pastor of the Zitacuaro Church 
and the Reverend Benjamin Alvarez, 
who also was a student in this coun- 
try at Union Theological Seminary 
in Richmond. Through him the Mexi- 
can church paid high tribute to Dr. 
Ross and to the service he and Mrs. 
Ross rendered in Mexico. After the 
address the session of the church gave 
Dr. Ross a medal. On one side it has: 
“Dr. Hervey L. Ross, July 20, 1952.” 
On the other side: “Honor to a tire- 
less missionary. 1905-1952. Gethsem- 
ane Church, Zitacuaro, Michoacan.” 


T nec WEEKS LATER an- 
other celebration of special signifi- 
cance to Dr. Ross took place. On 
August 8th there was a memorial serv- 
ice to Mrs. Ross and the Dedication of 
the “Elizabeth McRae Ross” Library 
of the Bible School. 

The dedication of the Library was 
in the lower porch of the Bible School. 
Over the door leading into one of the 
rooms were the words “Biblioteca 


Elizabeth McRae Ross.” In the dedi- 
catory service there were choruses 
and short talks by the students, the 
unveiling of the picture of Mrs. Ross 
by two of her granddaughters, Mary 
Wilson and Helen Ross, very young 
daughters of Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
Ross; some brief remarks by Professor 
Baez-Camargo on the value of read- 
ing and study; the dedicatory prayer 
by Rev. Benjamin Alvarez. Before the 
prayer Sr. Alvarez told how the first 
time he saw Mrs. Ross she was coming 
out of their home to meet him with 
a book in her hand. The last time he 
saw her in Morelia not long before her 
death she had a book on Revelation 
in her hand that he is now studying. 
After the prayer, books received from 
friends in Mexico and the United 
States were presented to the Library. 


Arrer DINNER the me- 
morial service for Mrs. Ross was held 
in the village church. As was the case 
of the Church in Zitacuaro, the little 
chapel was beautifully decorated with 
flowers, white gladioli being predomi- 
nant. The boys of the Bible School 
sang. The address made by Professor 
Baez-Camargo was on Romans 16:2, 
where Paul speaks of Phoebe, “She 
has been a helper of many.” He spoke 
of Mrs. Ross’ work in the church, in 
the women’s societies, in the Bible 
School, and especially in the home. 
He spoke also of the work they had 
done together on the Children’s Hym- 
nal. Miss “Pema” Manjarrez gave the 
biographical data about Mrs. Ross. 
In this memorial service the Mexican 
Christians were speaking for multi- 
tudes of their fellow Christians as they 
expressed their love for Mrs. Ross, 
and their appreciation of her services 
for God and their country. END 


It’s a long way to sunset if you be- 
gin the day with short words. 


































Family Customs 


(From page 20) thoroughly en- 
joyed. Here, away from the confusion 
of smaller quarters, conversation may 
be developed, nerves quieted, and fel- 
lowship greatly enhanced. Some have 
a favorite-menu meal once each week. 
Others build toward a very special 
Sunday morning breakfast or Sunday 
evening supper when they can lei- 
surely partake of their food and come 
to know each other better. 


Peruars IN THIS BUSY 
pay we should schedule family nights 
and hold to them as tenaciously as 
we do to business appointments. On 
those evenings, by majority choice, 
the entire family may well pop corn 
and make candy, listen to a favorite 
radio or television program, go to a 
show, attend an artist concert, read 
aloud, dine out, go window shopping, 
plan a vacation. 

The family council and family 
devotions can soon become tradi- 
tional. In the first, some families keep 
a log of their experiences and then 
go back to them after some time has 
elapsed, discuss them, see where their 
activities could have been improved. 
Others share some of the thoughts 
and experiences which have come to 
them during the past week. Some 
have a more formal business session, 
followed by a devotional period and 
a song fest. 

A high school girl, whose parents 
carried on no devotional life, came 
home from Conference one year, de- 
termined to do something to supply 
this lack. She purchased Sallman’s 
“Head of Christ,” read a psalm or 
other piece of Scripture, spoke a 
prayer, and then sat quietly and 
listened to her favorite rendition of 
Malotte’s “Lord’s Prayer,” played on 
her phonograph. Soon her parents 
joined her in her room, and this devo- 
tional became a family tradition. 


A wewty Marriep couPLe 
decided to approach their life to- 
gether on their knees. They pur- 
chased a small volume which treated 
the adjustments of married life in a 
devotional manner. Each evening they 
read one of these meditations on in- 
laws, quarrels, sex, and money; they 


then discussed it and offered prayer ~ 
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concerning it. They testify that they 
are much closer together because of 
this plan. 

Holidays are easily linked with 
tradition. The opening of Christmas 
packages can be a ritual. A mother 
was anxious to give her young chil- 
dren the correct conception of Santa 
Claus and the true meaning of Christ- 
mas giving. She told them that Santa 
Claus was the spirit of giving and of 
the love which one had in his heart. 
To emphasize the truth, she purchased 
a Santa Claus mask and each, in turn, 
wore the mask as he distributed his 
gifts to the members of the family. 
They still don the mask for the gift- 
giving ceremony. For years on Christ- 
mas Eve, they have sat down to- 
gether while the father reads the 
Christmas story. As he came to the 
different characters, the member of 
the family responsible for that char- 
acter placed it in the creche. When 
completely assembled, it was undis- 
turbed until the Yule season was over. 
Other families have made a tradition 
of reading A Christmas Carol some- 
time during Christmas Day. 


"Twanxseivine ought to 
be more than a feast day. It can be, 
if every member of the family writes 
at least one note of appreciation to 
some friend and delivers it personally 
on that day. 

Little customs that will become a 
habit can be built up around birth- 
days. I know a girl whose birthday 
is not complete unless she has a 
golden angel cake. The thoughts 
and emotions which have grown up 
around that bit of pastry are no 
doubt as rich as its texture. 

In one family on New Year’s Eve, 
while grouped about the open grate, 
everyone writes on a piece of paper 
the worst habit of his life, and then, 
with great ceremony, drops it into 
the fire and watches it burn. Then 
each one writes a new resolution— 
only one—folds the paper, and, 
throughout the year, carries it in his 
date book or pocketbook, where it is 
often read and its purpose renewed. 

Most American families do not 
have many traditions. Theirs is the 
loss. It behooves us to build those 
customs which come most naturally 
and helpfully to our families so that 
we have not only something to look 
forward to, which will greatly add 
to the joy of our living, but also 





much to look back upon, which will 
help to bring us satisfaction and peace, 
END 





America (From page 31) 


back to God and morals. When the 
doctor sees that a superficial scab 
has grown over a wound but that the 
infection still lies beneath the scab— 
he pulls off the scab, and the wound 
bleeds again. Any wound must heal 
from the “inside out.” We have won 
another war, and across the wound of 
this world has grown a superficial 
scab of military victory; but beneath 
there still is selfishness, sin, jealousy, 
godlessness. So the Great Physician 
pulls the scab off, and we bleed again. 

So shall it ever be until we are 
willing to cry out, “Create in me a 
clean heart, O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me.” 

I said to the fine men at West 
Point Military Academy some time 
ago, “Gentlemen, we can never ex- 
pect God to give us a lasting victory 
over our enemies until first we have 
won a spiritual victory over our- 
selves!” 


Ler US CLOSE BY MAKING 
THIS PERSONAL. Let us not dodge our 
personal responsibilities for peace this 
day by blaming President Truman 
or even by going back to Herbert 
Hoover, as some still do. The trouble 
is with us—John Does—citizens. US 
spells “us.” There the trouble lies. 
Living at peace with our next-door 
neighbor will help this problem, par- 
ent. Your child, too, can make his 
simple contribution to peace as in 
the words of Minnie Case Hopkins: 
“I tucked him in, then stooped beside 
his bed 

To hear him say his prayers. ‘God 
bless us all,’ he said, 

‘An’ please help me be good so I 
won't fight 

That ol’ McKelvie boy no more. 
Amen. Good night.’ 

Good night, my little son. Thanks 
for your prayer for peace. 

God help us to be good; then wars 
will quickly cease.”* 

We have not taken out of our own 
hearts the combustibles of war. If we 
cannot live at peace with each other 
in our own little homes, how can we 
expect nations to live at peace with 
each other around this great cosmic 
hearthside? END 





*Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
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Second of S. P. G. T.’s letters 


Brotherhood Among Students 


“In Christ there is no east or west, 
In Him no south or north, 

But one great fellowship of love, 
Throughout the whole wide earth.” 


Tue THEME OF BROTHER- 
Hoop expressed in this hymn is be- 
coming a more familiar subject. We 
found this true in the political realm 
as we visited the United Nations 
headquarters in New York. On the 
plane of the visible Church, brother- 
hood is manifesting itself in the ecu- 
menical movements, such as the 
World Council of Churches, which 
offices we visited while we were in 
Geneva. The student world, as an 
arm of the Church, is expressing this 
brotherhood in the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. 

The World’s Student Christian 
Federation is a world-wide fellowship 
of Christian students from over 40 
nations. They are aware that the ideal 
of brotherhood is not novel to this 
age, but is as old as civilization. How- 
ever, brotherhood today has signif- 
icance because it is based upon the 
belief that God is the Father of all 
men. 

Much of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation’s lifeblood is produced 
In ecumenical encounters such as its 
General Committee Meetings held 
every three years. This legislative 
body brings together the student rep- 
resentatives of the various national 
student Christian movements. America 
is fortunate in being able to send 
20 delegates as representatives of the 
United Student Christian Council to 
this meeting. Since the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States is a 
member movement of the United 
Student Christian Council it naturally 
aS representatives included in the 
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By ARTHUR MACDONALD 
and 
DICK ALLEN 
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“Southern Presbyterian Globe Trotters.” 


American delegation. We, Arthur 
Macdonald and Dick Allen, are those 
representatives. 


Te GENERAL COMMIT- 
TEE MEETING is to be held in Poona, 
India, this January. We are taking 
advantage of this travel opportunity 
not only to do some sightseeing, but 
to get a view of the ecumenical 
Church. We are attempting to do 
this by seeing the student work and 
mission work in various countries 
throughout the world. 

Our experiences with the Euro- 
pean student world ranged from 
executives to students. While in 
England, we were introduced to the 
British Student Christian Movement 
during tea with Rev. John Gibbs, 
their study secretary. We discussed 
some of the differences between the 
student Christian movements of our 
respective countries. In contrast to 
our American multiplicity, with each 
major denomination having a student 
movement, the British have a single 
Student Christian Movement. The 
British $.C.M. has an excellent press 
which we visited in London. Its pub- 
lications are especially relevant to 
students. Unfortunately, at the time 
we were in Great Britain there were 


no student Christian conferences 
which we could attend. But we were 
able to attend an afternoon tea for 
foreign students at the University of 
Edinburgh and thus to see student 
work on a group level. 


W: MET CHRISTIAN STU- 
DENTS On a more intimate level for 
several days at the Maison des 
Etudiants Protestants in Paris. This 
dormitory for French Protestant stu- 
dents attending the various colleges 
in Paris is certainly not the equivalent 
of the living quarters with which we 
American students are familiar. Yet, 
despite their limited facilities, we 
were heartily welcomed as Chris- 
tian brothers. 

In Geneva, the city of John Calvin, 
we saw the headquarters of many 
international organizations including 
the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration and the World Council of 
Churches. At the Federation offices, 
we spent the afternoon chatting with 
Monsieur Phillippe Maury, the Gen- 
eral Secretary. We had met Phillippe 
the previous month at the annual 
United Student Christian Council 
General Assembly in Ohio. He 
showed us around the offices, intro- 
ducing us to various members of the 
staff and showing us some of their 
student publications, including the 
quarterly Student World and the bi- 
monthly Federation News Sheet, with 
which many Presbyterian students in 
America are familiar. 

We also visited Miss Wilmina 
Rowland, an executive of the Youth 
Department of the World Council of 
Churches. We discussed with her the 
possibilities of our attending World 
Council Ecumenical work camps in 
Siam and Japan. She informed us as 
to the dates, and seeing that they 
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fitted nicely into our travel schedule, 
we decided to attend both of them. 


Ove LAST CONTACT with 
the European student world was dur- 
ing a visit to a French Protestant 
Seminary in Montpellier, France. We 
were especially well received by the 
faculty and students, owing to the 
close relationship between this semi- 
nary and our own Union Theological 
Seminary in Richmond, Virginia. In 
recent years they have exchanged 
professors and students. The Semi- 
nary pointed with joy to their new 
building addition which was initiated 
through funds given by Union Semi- 
nary. Much to our joy there were 
persons at the Seminary with whom 
we have mutual friends in America. 
Madam Collette Preiss, their librarian, 
had attended a Federation study 
chalet in Norway, where she met 
Eleanor Foxworth of our Depart- 
ment of Campus Christian Life. Also 
Dr. Donald Miller of Union Semi- 
nary, who had been their most recent 
visiting professor from Richmond, 
was an acquaintance of ours. 

Not only did we have contact with 
the student world but we naturally 
noticed the level of existence and the 
attitudes of the people in the various 
countries we visited. However, in- 
stead of devoting our space in dis- 
cussing the situation in England and 
France, since their state of affairs is 
somewhat familiar to the American 
reader, we would rather discuss our 
impressions of a country whose stand- 
ard of living receives little publicity, 
namely Greece. 


Here WE LIVED. with 
some of Dick’s relatives, a family of 
average people in Edessa, a small 
northern village. By talking with this 
family, and through conversations 
with others, plus what our own eyes 
told us, we learned a great deal about 
their standard of living. 

Although the war officially ended 
in 1945, fighting in Greece continued 
for several years. A well organized 
communist army attempted by open 
warfare to overthrow the democratic 
Greek government. Not only did the 
people suffer the devastating effects 
of the second world war as did other 
countries, but they also had heaped 
upon them the ill effects of this civil 
war. 

Even the young people, during their 
lifetime, can remember and are seeing 
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the building and rebuilding of their 
churches, schools, homes, factories, 
and the like. Their money is horribly 
inflated to the tune of 15,000 drachmas 
to one American dollar. 


Tue YOUNG MEN HAVE 
LITTLE HOPE in the revitalization of 
their country. They desire to emigrate 
to new lands; and even though they 
have the funds, they are unable to do 
so because of governmental regula- 
tions which specify that each man 
must serve in the army for three 
years. Even after the military term it 
is difficult to get permission to emi- 
grate. 

The people are aware that the for- 
eign aid given them does not spring 
from purely altruistic motives. Yet, 
they resign themselves to this situa- 
tion, realizing that they are but a 
small nation in need and at the mercy 
of the larger nations. 

As we move forward to Egypt, 
India, Siam, Korea and Japan we will 
come more and more in contact with 
the mission work of the Christian 
Church. It is through this contact that 
we hope to gain a new insight into 
what God wills for our lives and for 
our Church. END 


On the Campus 


(From page 33) 








and in part from smoldering fires in 
the hearts of teachers themselves. It 
gives promise of greater religious 
fervor on college campuses. Profes- 
sors are gathering in conferences at 
home and in conventions afield to en- 
courage each other to give “witness” 
of their faith and to seek reasonable 
means by which this faith may be im- 
plemented by the works of their 
various academic disciplines. 

This is an ecumenical movement, 
transcending denominational _ lines, 
concerned solely with the so-called 
university problem and its challenge 
to godly men of all Protestant faiths. 
This is not a task for a single denomi- 
nation, nor even for all denomina- 
tions working separately and in a 
sense competitively. Rather it is a 
task for all men of Christian faith, 
striving with ecumenical power to- 
ward our common goal—the salva- 
tion of all men everywhere, “Lest the 
anger of the Lord be kindled against 
us and we be destroyed off the face 
of the earth.” END 





NCC Committee 
Studies Training of 
U.S. Workers Abroad 


NEW YorK (RNs)—How can Ameri- 
can businessmen and _ technicians 
abroad be chosen or trained so they 
will better represent the U. S. in the 
countries where they work? 


This problem will be studied by a 
committee of churchmen to be ap- 
pointed by the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches. 


The study group, tentatively called 
the Committee on Preparation for In- 
ternational Service, was authorized by 
the board at the request of the Na- 
tional Council’s Division of Foreign 
Missions. 

“We are not especially concerned 
with missionaries in this survey,” Dr. 
Fred Field Goodsell, executive secre- 
tary of the division, told the board, 
“but with businessmen, industrialists, 
educators, Point Four personnel and 
others.” 

Dr. Goodsell said the impression 
Americans make abroad has worried 
church leaders and others concerned 
with international relations. 

He cited an eight-point list of con- 
cerns drawn up by one group that 
included: 

Lack of interest shown by U. S. 
personnel overseas in spiritual matters. 

Absence of Christian worship and 
expression among those on foreign 
duty. 

The prevalent view abroad that 
Americans are concerned largely with 
personal self-indulgence and material 
things, to the exclusion of spiritual 
values. 

The assumption by many Ameri- 
cans that the religion, and conception 
of life, of people in non-Christian 
countries have nothing in common 
with Christianity. 

A frequent failure to apply the ten- 
ets of Christianity in contacts with 
foreign peoples. 

The need to build U. S. foreign 
policies and administration of overseas 
programs on a solid moral and spirit- 
ual basis. , 

The preoccupation with showing 
foreign visitors the material side of 
our culture and overlooking the spir- 
itual and moral forces that under- 
girded America’s development. 
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Even the schoolboys 


One OF THE MARVELS of 
musical ability of the Congolese is 
that they can almost spontaneously 
produce an original composition, 
words and music, to suit any occa- 
sion. If the missionary’s visit to a vil- 
lage is announced even one half-hour 
before his arrival, he will be greeted 
by a delegation singing an original 
ballad in his honor. Ferrymen as they 
row and pole you across the rivers 
make up songs telling of your looks, 
your ways, your car, your journey. 

Usually there is a common refrain, 
quickly caught and oft repeated, 
while one after another of the singers 
breaks in with a solo comment of his 
own. The others grin appreciation, 
and by the time all have repeated the 
refrain, someone else has an inspira- 
tion which he sings forth. 

Here, as an example, is a song made 
up by a class of schoolboys as they 
marched along the paths in their gym- 
nastic exercises. It is sung to a catchy 
tune and rhythm that soon all the 
village was humming and whistling. 


When you come to Lubondai, don’t 
doubt Mamu’s (the missionary’s) 
word 

When she sends you to fetch books or 
to beat the call drum. 
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The Ballad 
of the Sch 


can compose a song. 


All you pupils, learn well, 
The reward of your book learning is 
near. 


All you teachers, teach well, 
The reward of your book teaching 
is from the Lord Jesus. 


You, Father Paul, (head of the school), 
big and fat, 


oolboys 


Take care of the teachers and their 
pupils. 


You, Father Daniel (school secretary), 
sit well, 
Writing for us our classroom rec- 
ords. 


You, Mamu Muindila and Muambi 
Kalombo (the Bill Pruitts), 
May God grant you many days. 
You have come here to tell us the 
Good News. 
You left your fathers, you left your 
mothers. 


You, Muambi Davidi (Dave McLean), 
chief of the classes, 
Arrange our studies with good in- 
telligence. 


You of the Boys’ Home, and you of 

the Girls’ Home, 

Your cassava from the Mission is all 
finished! 

Strengthen your hearts, study your 
lessons. 

Don’t fear hunger, don’t fear weari- 
ness, 

Don’t fear the babblings of the vil- 
lage people. END 





ON THE JOYS OF WOMANKIND 





A PART OF MY SCHOOL work is supervision of classes in the African’s 
use of his own Tshiluba language. In these language classes the students 
do a great deal of notebook work, including compositions. Grading 
notebooks gives me many an intimate glimpse into African life and 
thought. Recently I was going through a set in which they were as- 
signed to write a conversation. One wrote to this effect: 

A MAN SAID TO His wiFE, “Go cook me some bidia.” (Bidia is the 
thick mush of cassava flour which is their bread and the staple item of 
everyday diet. They do not eat it, however, without something to go 
with it, greens or palm oil, or preferably meat.) 

“I have nothing for you to eat with the bidia,” the wife replied. 

“Then take these 30 francs and go buy some meat,” the man ordered. 
“Good meat with the blood still in it.” 

The woman took the money, went and bought some meat, cooked 
the meat and bidia, set them before the man. He ate and was happy. 
The woman licked up the soup which was left in the bowl, and she 
was happy, too. 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
“For over half a century producing 
women ef superior qualities.” 
Marsaari Scorr Woopson 
President 
Red Springs, N. C. 





“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Woodrow Wilson 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Joun R. CUNNINGHAM, 
President 


Davidson, North Carolina 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 
STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A Presbyterian Junior College. Founded 1856. 
Coeducational. Distinctive in Christian ideals. 
Accredited. Liberal arts, music, preprofes- 
sional, Church sec’l, business. Dormitories for 
women, Liberal scholarships. Rate $600. 


Write for catalogues. 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 





MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
c ' baie gr = North Carolina ‘ie tee 
ost low enoug or any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 


For further information write: 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 





KING COLLEGE 
Presbyterian * Co-educational * Founded 1867 


Sound liberal education under vigorous 
Christian influences. Fully accredited. Four- 
peur liberal arts, sciences, business education. 

OUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Com- 

titive, (2) Academic, (3) Grant in Aid, (4) 

emunerative Work. Sixty-acre campus. In- 
tramural sports. Dormitories. Summer session. 
Catalogue and illustrated booklet. Board, room, 
and tuition $730. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, 
Box S, BRISTOL, TENN. 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


5 Educational excellence. Moderate 

. charges. Endowed. Christian em- 
phasis. A. A. and S. de- 
grees. Graduates transfer to best 
colleges as juniors. Professor for 
each ten students, Personal at- 
tention. Scientific tests. Major 
sports. Two-year business course. Preparatory 
Department with grades 10, 11, and 12. Write 
for catalog. 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, Norra CaRo.ina 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares for Christian service in religious education, Bible teaching, missions, and 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 


Accredited by 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


HENRY WADE DvBOSE, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 











in such a context. 


come. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Today’s college student hopes to survive and grow as a human 
personality through the unpredictable second half of this century. 
That is a worthy hope, and education must not betray it. 

Narrow special training and superficial “culture” are meaningless 


Honest Christian liberal education, rooted at the heart of all 
human experience, can ready the mind and spirit for whatever may 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


DECATUR, GA. 


Affiliated with Presbyterian Church, U.S. 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Fully accredited, four-year, liberal arts 
college for women. Men accepted as day 
students. 


For information write the Registrar. 


CHARLTON C. JERNIGAN, President 





WHICH DO YOU VALUE MOST? 


Modern Comforts 
or the Christian Character of our Youth? 
Support the Church College 


Peyton H. Rhodes, President 
Write for Information 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 
est. 1876 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


The only institution for Negroes owned by the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


Now ppeting, Dagrese of BACHELOR of 
ARTS and BACHELOR of SCIENCE 
Bible Central in the Curriculum 
For information, write: 
SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 
P. O. Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 








A Living Investment 
in American Youth 
e Christian Education 
Building High Mora 


Values 
e Fully Accredited; In 
Liberal Arts Tradition 
e Military Training for 
Reserve Commisssons 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Clinton, S. C. Marshall W. Brown, Pres. 

















DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 


and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Air Force ROTC Program 


Christian culture and thorough scholar- 
ship 
Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts col- 
lege. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum with 14 
majors including music, art, Bible, languages, 
dramatic arts, history, psychology, sociology, 
mathematics, nursery school education. Com- 
petitive scholarships. Morning chapel. Tree- 
shaded, terraced campus. Southern Colonial 
buildings. For catalog and viewbook write 
Registrar, Dept. S. 


Frank B. Lewis, Ph.D., Pres., Staunton, Va. 





Religion and education go hand in hand in Presbyterian colleges 
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World Missions at Work 





Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 


Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
va Mwena Ditu, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Miss Virginia 

Carper, Rev. and Mrs. ¢ 

Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 

Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, ITI 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 

Templeton, Miss Elizabeth 

*Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Bulape Station, 1915 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Bulape, 

MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
*Lewis, Miss Florence 
*McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry S. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
*Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 
Worth, Miss Ruth 


Kakinda, 1948 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Boehler, Miss Emily 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
*Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric S. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
McElroy, Rev. W. F., Sr. 
Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 
Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 


Leopoldville 


(Address: La Librarie Evangelique au 
Congo, Agence du Conseil Protestant du 
Congo, Boite Postale, No. 123, Leopold- 

ville, Congo Belge, Africa) 
“Boyd, Mrs. Robert L. 


Lubondai Station, 1924 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 


tClapp, Mrs. Allen W. 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Delforge, Miss Lucienne 
ttDuggan, Miss Adena 
Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N.) 
tHertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 
ttKelley, Mr. Ben, Jr. 
Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C, 
McDonald, Miss Nolie 
McLean, Rey. and Mrs. David A. 
‘Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 
Phipps, Miss Ruth P. 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F, 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
Sthreshley, Mrs. Charles A. 


Luebo Station, 1891 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO 
: Congo Belge, Africa) ‘ 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 

cKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
_ Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
sorrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
eat, Rev. and Mrs. Harry M 


n, Mr. I 

Shive, Mr, ont aoe, ye ae iad 
ass, Mr. and Mrs. John 8S. 

wey ev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 

white ees Rey aad Mme. William C 
hite, Dr. an i 

Wilds, Rev. and Mra. s. i 


Luluabourg, 1946 

(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 

Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 

Brunkhurst, Miss Audrey 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 

Crawford, Miss Mary B. 

Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 

*Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 

*tRice, Miss Madge 


Mboi Station, 1937 

(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 

Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 

Fisch, Miss Clara 

Hampton, Miss Julia 8. (R.N.) 

Hobson, Rev. J. K. 

Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 

(Address: Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 
ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 

King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 

*McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 

McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 

Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 

Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 

Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 

LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 

English, Dr. Hugh G. K. 

McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 

Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 

Muris, Miss Jacqueline 

Sarels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 

Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 

Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 


Study in Brussels 


(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions Pro- 
testantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue du 
Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 
Beckner, Dr. and Mrs. W. W., Jr. 
Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 

Moore, Miss Doris 

Saunders, Mr. and Mrs. Manford 


—-o— 


Brazil 


STUDY IN BRAZIL—CAMPINAS 


Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. 
Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Byron T. 
Smith, Miss Willodene 


(Address: Caixa Postal No. 15, 
Campinas, Este de Sio Paulo, Brazil) 


Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 


(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, 
Este de S&o Paulo, Brazil) 


Rio de Janeiro 


Gammon, Miss Billie H. 
(Address: Igeja Crista Presbiteriana Do 
Brazil, Secretaria Geral Da Mocidade, 
Rua Alzira Brandao, 35—Tijuca, Rio de 

Janeiro, DF., Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Alfenas Station, 1946 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 
Bambui Station 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
(Address: Bambui, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 
Marchant, Miss Genevieve 
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Campo Belo Station, 1920 

*Heflin, Miss Pauline 

Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 

(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Dourados Station, 1930 
Gonzales, Miss Elisa 
*Peck, Miss Katherine 
Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, via 
Camp Grande, Brazil) 


Lavras Station, 1893 


*Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 

Coit, Mr. A. B., Jr. 

Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
McLane, Rev. and Mrs. C. Rogers 
Romer, Miss Mildred 

Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Varginha Station, 1921 


Cockrell, Miss Susan 
Foster, Miss Edith 


(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Fortaleza 
*Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 


(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brasil) 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 

*Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 

Boyd, Miss Nancy A. 

Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 

*Smith, Miss Mary Virginia 

Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 

(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 

Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Natal 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 


(Address: Caixa Postal 88, Natal, 
Rio Grande do Norte, Brasil) 


Recife Station (Pernambuco), 1873 

*Collette, Miss Ruth Burton 

Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
Mason, Miss Gertrude 8S. 

Pipkin, Miss Ann 

Taylor, Miss Charlotte 

Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 

Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 

Brazil) 
Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
*Henderlite, Rev. L. M. 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 
(Address: Caixa 485, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 


(Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 


Araxa Station, 1939 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
(Address: Caixa 136, Araxa, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil) 
Carmo do Paranahyba, 1930 
Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R.., Jr. 
(Address: Carmo do Paranahyba, 
inas, Brazil) 
Ceres 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 


Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 


Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 86, Monte 
Carmelo, Minas Gerais, Brasil) 
Patrocinio Station, 1925 


Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H., Jr. 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

Hodges, Miss Vivian 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
*Little, Miss Martha 

Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 
*Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 
Paracatu, 1942 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 
(Address: Caixa 20, Paracatu, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 
Uberlandia, 1932 


Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 


(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlandia 
Minas, Brazil) 

Uruana, 1949 

*Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 


(Address: Uruana, Est. de Goias, 
Brazil) 


China 
CHINA MISSION 


Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China) 
*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 

Foochow, Fu 
(Address: Foochow Fu, China) 
*Iverson, Dr. Lalla 
c/o Dr. E. P. Hayes 

Formosa 


+ttArmstrong, Mrs. O. V. 
ttHamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 


(Address: 94 Section 2, North Chung 
Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan) 


+tMizell, Miss Marguerite 
*++Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 
tiSells, Miss Margaret 


(Address: 94 Section 2, North Chung 
Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan) 


ttStribling, Miss Frances 


(Address: 2 of 94 Chung Shan Road, 
Mackay Hospital, Taipeh, Formosa) 


+tHudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 


(Address: 45 Mackay Street, Tamsui, 
‘ormosa 


+tFraser, Miss Gussie 
*++Wells, Miss Lillian C. 


(Address: 43 Mackay Street, Tamsui, 
Formosa) 


Currie, Rev. and Mrs. E. 8. 
ttWilcox, Miss Marion 


(Address: 6 Minli li, Hualien, Taiwan) 
Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 
Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China) 

*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
Hwainanfu Station, 1904 
(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 
Hwai-Yin Station, 1887. 


(Address: Hwai-Yin [Tsingkiangpu] 
Kiangsu, China) 


*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 
Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China) 
*Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 
Kiangyin Station, 1895 





(Address: Caixa Postal 111, Ceres, 





(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 


C.A.N.G., Est. de Goias, Brazil) 


(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China) 
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Shanghai Station, 1947 
(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China) 

*Farrior, Miss Ruth 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
*Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 

14 Wanping Road, Shanghai 18, China 


Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 


Taichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Taichow, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, China) 

*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robert P. 


Tenghsien Station 
(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, China) 


Wusih 

(Address: Mei Yuan, Wusih, Ku, 
China) 

*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. Martin A. 


—o— 


Ecuador 


Dilworth, Rev. and Mrs. Donald R. 


(Address: Hacienda Picalqui, 
Tabacundo, Ecuador) 


—o— 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917 


McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, Gifu, Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 


Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O. 
1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, Hi- 
gashi, Nada Ku, Kobe, or 

Blake, Miss Mary Elizabet 

3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Borchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 
1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, Hi- 
gashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 

3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Connell, Miss Juanita 

3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Heizer, Miss Jo Anne 

3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H., Jr. 
56/8 Kejime Nishi-Hirano aza, Mikage 
Cho, Higashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Magruder, Rev. James T. 

3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 


*On furlough. 
**Civilian Chaplain, Korean Army. 
ttTemporary assignment. 
Teacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate and short term worker: 


McCall, Rev. Donnell ' 

3 Kumochi Cho,1,Chome, Fukiai:Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

*MclIiwaine, Rev. and§Mrs. Wm. A. 

3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

MeLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

MeNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, 
Ikuta Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Montgomery, Miss Virginia H. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome 
Ikuta Ku, Kobe, Japan 


Kochi Station, 1885 

Buckland, Miss Ruth 

Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
ttThompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
(Address: 116 Shigatsuda, Hongu Cho, 

Kochi, Japan) 
Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Komatsujima 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. William P. 
(Address: Iuchi besso nai, Yamadhuden, 
Komatsujima shi, Tokushima Ken, 
Japan) 


Marugame Station, 1920 


(Address: 439 Nakafu, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan) 


Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
439 Nakabu, Marugame, Kagawa Ken, 
Japan 
ttTaylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
167 Kamijikata Cho, Marugame Shi, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 


Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 
Higashi P.O., Nagoya, Japan 
Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr. 
1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, 
Showa Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2Chome, Kasugai Shi, 
Aichi Ken, Japan 
tFultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Gunn, Miss Annie Coline 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 
Higashi P.O., Nagoya, Japan 
Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
Higashi Machi, Nakatsugawa Shi, Gifu 
Ken, Japan 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 


Takamatsu Station, 1898 


(Address: 65 Saiwai Cho, Roku Bancho, 
Takamatsu, Japan) 


Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 


Zentsuji 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Shikoku Christian College, Ikuno, 
Zentsuji, Kagawa Ken, Japan 








Korea 


(The following addresses are correct asof 
ovember 1, 1952.) 


IN THE STATES ON FURLOUGH 


*Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. (Chunju) 
*Crane, Mrs. Paul 8. (Chunju) 
*Fontaine, Miss Lena (Chunju) 
*Hopper, Mrs. Joe B. (Chunju) 
*Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Howard B., Jr. 
rete 
*Winn, Miss Emily unju. 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs.J.V.N. . 
(Kwangju) 


+Hopper, Rev. and Mrs, Joseph (Mokpo) 


*McMurphy, Miss Ada Mokpo) 
Than Vien —, John’ Mokpo) 
: é rs. John E. 

Talmage, Rev. an (itokpo) 
*Robinson, Mrs. R. K. (Mokpo) 
*Crane, Miss Janet (Soonchun) 


TEMPORARILY IN JAPAN 
Codington, Mrs. Herbert : 
56/8 Kejime Nishi Hirano aza, Mikage 
Cho, Higashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 


STUDY IN JAPAN 


Tokye 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. Thompson 
Pettis, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. 
(Address: 205 Denenchofu 2 Chome, 
Ohta Ku, Tokyo, Japan) 
Crim, Rev. and Mrs. Keith R. 
Mitchell, Mrs. H. Petrie 
(Address: House 137, Gekko Cho, 
Meguro Ku, Tokyo, Japan) 
IN KOREA 


Chunju Station, 1896 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Pukdo, Chunju, Korea) 

Crane, Dr. Paul S. 
Hopper, Rev. Joe B. 
Lindler’ Miss Gene N. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Kwangju Station, 1904 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 
Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, Kwangju, 
Korea) 
Codington, Dr. Herbert 
Cumming, Mrs. Bruce A. 
Mitchell, Mr. H. Petrie 
*Root, Miss Florence 


Mokpo Station, 1899 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Namdo, Mokpo, Korea) 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 


Hopper, Miss Margaret 
Robinson, Rev. R. K 


Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Namdo, Soonchun, Korea) 

Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Miller, Miss Louise B. 
Scott, Rev. Jack Brown 
Taegu Station 


(Address: 5th M.P. Service Co., APO 
301-1 c/o PM, San Francisco, California) 
**Cumming, Rev. Bruce 








POSTAL RATES 
Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for the 


first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, an 


3 cents for each additional ounce or 


fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan, and 
Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be 
obtained at the post office for 10 cents. 

Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and conditions which 


would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the United _—. 
Regular mail to Brazil is 3 cents per ounce, and air-mail rates to Brazil are 


cents per half ounce. 





Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 


Chilapa Station 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 


(Address: 2 Norte No. 407, Chi 
Guerrero, Mexico) linge, 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
Colonia Vergel, Nogal, 23, 
Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Nickles, Miss Florence 
(Address: Morelos 3, Cuernavaca, More- 
los, Mexico) 


Cuetzala 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 
(Address: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Morelia Station, 1919 


McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz,” Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 


Ometepec 


Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James Ri 
Calle Miguel Hidalgo 18 
Ometepec, Guerrero, Mexico 

Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
Calle Vincente Guerrero 
Ometepec, Guerrero, Mexico 


San Luis Potosi 


Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 


(Address: Iturbide 47, Int. 11, San Luis 
Potosi, 8.L.P., Mexico) 


Taxce Station 


(Address: Alarcén No. 5, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


Tixtla 
Yeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 


(Address: Independencia 1, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Tixtla, 


Teloloapan 
(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
Hoverson, Mr. and Mrs. Richard R. 
Colonia Pinzon 21, : 
Teloloapan, Guerrero, Mexico 
McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 


Toluca 
*Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Dixon, Miss Sara 
(Address: Pino Saurez 13 Altos, Toluca, 
Mexico, Mexico) 





Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 
Japan, and Africa; 2 cents to Mexicoand Brazil. __ inp {5 
ommercial papers 1% cents for each 2 ounces with a minimum charge 0 


cents. 


Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 
For Africa and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. : “s 
Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and requir Gide 
of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal Guide. 
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Special Evangelistic 
Season 


MARCH 15 through 
APRIL 5, 1953 
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Boatload of Missionaries 


A BOATLOAD OF MISSION- 
ARIES is even more fun than a Sunday 
school picnic! It was just after sun- 
set on September 5, 1952, that our 





Making crates for things to be shipped. 


amanntenens 


freighter, the S. S. KYSKA, sailed 
under the Golden Gate Bridge and 
out into the Pacific. On deck the ten 
of us were singing evening hymns 





Don McCall and Jim Magruder put out the week’s wash. 


Just before sailing—Oakland, California. 













as we watched the receding bridge 
against the gray and gold sky. Eight 
of us were going for the first time— 
six, Rev. Jim Magruder, Rev. and 
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\rs, L. | i. Lancaster, it. Miss Eliza- 
beth Blake, Rev. Don McCall, and 
Miss Jo \nne Heizer, to Japan; two, 
Rev. and Mrs. Keith Crim, destined 
for Korea after a year of study in 
Japan. a 

One was:a veteran Japan mission- 
ary, Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe, return- 
ing to the field, and one, Miss Kath- 
eryne L. Thompson, after years spent 
in China, was going to Japan instead. 
Asleep in two of the roomy cabins 
were Debby Crim, 22 months, and 
Ruth Lancaster, 4 months, each of 
whom contributed her own special 
charm to the voyage. We were a 
merry and yet thoughtful party as 
we set our faces west. 


W E ALL QUICKLY BECAME 
accUSTOMED to the ship, got our “sea 
legs,” and enjoyed our little decks 
and two tiny lounges for gathering 
together. Since all passengers were 
missionaries, we found a unity that 
comes from a common purpose, and 
we could plan our days together. 
Mornings found many in deck chairs, 
silent in private devotions and Bible 
reading, and evenings we gathered 
for “family prayers.” After that Mrs. 
Smythe, our experienced Japan mis- 
sionary, talked to us about Japanese 
customs and cities, and of our mis- 
sion work in southern Japan. With 
a map spread out before us, we tried 
to visualize the country, and were 
cager to get there. After that, since 
the clock was set back every night, 
we had fun with games of charades, 
guessing, spelling, or skits, sang our 
favorites, told jokes and talked until 
time to raid the icebox, which had 








and Beth Blake. 
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Ockland Bridge makes background for Jo Anne Heizer 


been especially prepared with snack 
food, just for the occasion! 
Daytime hours passed quickly in 
checkers and chess with each other 
and with ship’s officers, in letter writ- 
ing, and in reading books about Ja- 
pan, thoughtfully provided by Mrs. 
Smythe, and mysteries out of the 
ship’s library. The first week we had 
a party for the officers, with Keith 
Crim introducing everybody with 
good-naturedly malicious _limericks 
such as these: 
A charming young lady named 
Beth [Blake | 
Will talk to the day of her death. 
The checkers she plays 
And her Baltimore ways 
Take most of her time and her 
breath. 
And, 
This is our bachelor Magruder 
A highly skilled woman eluder. 
As to why he’s unmarried 
Opinions are varied, 
But the truth is, the girls are all 
shrewder. 


Tar PARTY WAS SUCH A 
success we had to have another! So 
we had a fancy dress party, with 
everyone representing a book. We 
had the Seven Pillars (pillows) of 
Wisdom, Little Red Riding Hood, 
Screwtape Letters, Looking Back- 
ward, and other clever costumes. It 
was not very dignified and we were 
glad the Board of World Missions 
wasn’t there to see us! 

Two Sundays were spent on board, 
giving our four ministers plenty of 
opportunities for service. A few of- 
ficers came to our morning worship, 


. — 
~ 


Four months’ old Ruth Lencaster and her 
mother. 


and the boys conducted services for 
crew members below, with an inter- 
ested and responsive, though small, 
group. There were opportunities to 
speak for Christ to the men on ship, 
and we tried to make our witness 
count for Him in word and in deed. 

When we reached Yokohama on 
September 20 and went our separate 
ways, we all felt that we had had a 
pleasant and profitable interlude be- 
tween home and field. It had been a 
relaxed time after hurried last-minute 
preparations for sailing, and we all 
felt renewed in body and spirit. We 
were eager to begin our new tasks, 
richer for the fun, the new friend- 
ships, the experiences of worshiping 
together on the Kyska. Now we were 
ready for Japan. END 


This very striking observation was 
noticed on the wall of a small church. 
It merely remarked, “If God loved you 
as much as you love Him, where would 
you ke?” 





Mr. Nisibori, Japanese consul, signs Jim Magruder’s visa. 
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Public Relations 
Head Resigns Post 


Harvey H. Walters has resigned 
as director of public relations, Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. effective 
March 1, to organize a public rela- 
tions agency in Atlanta. He was the 
denomination’s first director of pub- 
lic relations. 

Walters said he is resigning be- 
cause he feels groundwork has been 
completed for an expanding program 
of public relations. “From now on,” 
he said, “the program will be enlarged 
and improved as the Church’s budget 
is increased.” 

His resignation marks the comple- 
tion of five years’ service with agen- 
cies of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly. 

Walters said he believes the Church 
stands on the threshold of undreamed 
of popularity and public acceptance. 
He said this is true because of the 
tense world situation, better programs 
of stewardship and evangelism, and 
God’s own hand in shaping the des- 
tiny of men and institutions. 

“I wish all lay folk might have a 
similar opportunity for full-time 
Christian service,” Walters said. “It 
is a tremendously rewarding experi- 
ence, and one cannot help feeling 
that he has shared in the most im- 
portant of all undertakings.” 

Before becoming associated with 
the Presbyterians five years ago, 
Walters was executive secretary of 
the Young Democratic Clubs of Ar- 
kansas and publisher of an aviation 
trade journal. 

A. graduate of Georgia Military 
Academy and the University of Mis- 
souri School of Journalism, he has 
done graduate work in industrial re- 
lations at the University of Rich- 
mond. Before entering the armed 
forces in 1943 he was correspondent 
for United Press Associations. 

Walters is president of the Atlanta 
chapter of the National Religious 
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Harvey H. Walters 


Publicity Council and vice president 
of the national organization. He is a 
member of the publicity committee 
of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A., Sigma Delta 
Chi and Atlanta’s Morningside Pres- 
byterian Church. 


N.C. Synod Holds 
Study of Colleges 


The Synod of North Carolina will 
hold a self-study of its Presbyterian 
educational program, financed by a 
grant of $50,000 from the Ford Foun- 
dation, announces Dr. Warner L. 
Hall, Charlotte, chairman of Synod’s 
Committee on Educational Institu- 
tions. A. meeting of the presidents of 
the Presbyterian colleges in North 
Carolina with Synod’s committee was 
called in the Covenant Church in 
Charlotte for taking steps to initiate 
the study. Dr. Eurich of the Ford 
Foundation released the information 
of the grant to the Synod. The col- 
lege presidents invited to the gather- 
ing were: Dr. John R. Cunningham, 
Davidson College; Dr. C. C. Jernigan, 
Queens College; Dr. Marshall S. 
Woodson, Flora Macdonald College; 
Dr. Louis C. LaMotte, Presbyterian 
Junior College; President John Mont- 
gomery, Mitchell College; Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Pressly, Peace College. 





Bible Verses Used 
In Psychotherapy 


NEW YORK (RNS) — Passages from 
the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible are being translated into beau- 
tiful color patterns on motion picture 
film for use in treating the mentally 
ill and maladjusted. 

The passages were recorded re- 
cently by Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, pastor emeritus of Riverside 
Church here. They will be put on 
film through use of the “Vertatone” 
process, a laboratory method of turn- 
ing sound waves into color patterns. 

Made with the co-operation of the 
Office of Army Chaplains, the films 
will be used in hospitals and prisons 
for their psychotherapeutic value. 

Music translated into color patterns 
has proved valuable as psycho-ther- 
apy. An early Vertatone film was 
used successfully in treating schizo- 
phrenics and manic depressives in a 
Cleveland Army hospital. 

Dr. Fosdick made the Bible re- 
cordings for Cecil and Verta Stokes, 
husband and wife team of psycholo- 
gists and color-therapists who devel- 
oped Vertatone. 

Passages recorded were the 23rd and 
32nd Psalms, plus Isaiah 61; Matthew 
5; John 14:1-7; Corinthians 1 and 
Ephesians 3. Dr. Fosdick has agreed 
to read additional passages at a later 
date. 


Appeal to World Council 


osLo—An appeal to the World 
Council of Churches to “do every- 
thing possible” to assist Protestants 
in Colombia was issued here by the 
Norwegian Interchurch Institute 
(Norsk Mellem Kirkelig Institut). 

The statement said that reports of 
“encroachments” upon Protestant 
churches in Colombia were continu- 
ing to be received, and urged the 
World Council to “inform the Vati- 
can of this situation.” 
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Communism Issue at Youth Conference 










KOTTAYAM, INDIA (RNS)—Pastor not support Communist “peace” 
Martin Niemoeller of Germany movements. 
warned the third World Conference The statement was a reply to an 
of Christian Youth here that, like open letter to the conference signed 
Christ, “the Church must gain victory by twelve Travancore Communist 
through love, even of her enemies.” leaders. Written in English and In- 

Dr. Niemoeller, president of the dian dialects, the Communist letter 
Evangelical Church in Hessen and was widely distributed among the 300 
Nassau and head of the foreign office delegates here. It urged them to sup- 































































of the Evangelical Church in Ger- port the platform of the “Asian and 
many, told the conference: Pacific Peace Conference” held in i 
from “Jesus identified Himself with our Peking last September. : 
f the aii ” enemies, and if we love Him we The letter also spoke of the “heroic ; 
beau- Tillich Delivers must love them. struggle for national liberation being $ 
icture “We cannot take a cross and use it waged in Malaya, Vietnam, and a 
ntally Lectures at UTS as a weapon against our enemies. number of other countries—even 
=e Christ did not die for His country or countries like India which claim to 
d re- RICHMOND, va.—Dr. Paul J. Tillich, for a new world order. He died for have achieved independence.” 
Fos- fj professor at Union Theological Sem- yen,” It told the young delegates that 
erside inary in New York and a The Church must condemn any “foreign interests are still strangling 
ut on ally known Christian philosopher, group whose understanding of human the economy of these countries with 
tone” ff will deliver the 1952-53 James Sprunt fife in society conflicts radically with the result that a large majority of the 
turn- Lectures at Union Theological Sem- Christian revelation, the World Con- people are suffering unemployment 
terns. on? March ty = ee announced ference of Christian Youth said in a and poverty.” P , 
of the by Dr. Benjamin R. Lacy, Jr., Presi- statement explaining why it could New American infiltration into In- 
films dent of the Richmond Seminary. : 
risons The German born philosopxer, re- 
lue. ferred to by Time Magazine as “Prot- 
tterns estantism’s number one philosophe:,” 
-ther- will replace Dr. Emil Brunner, pro- 
1 was fessor of theology at the University 
chizo- of Zurich, Switzerland, who was orig- 
s ina § inally scheduled for the lectureship. 
Ill health and a recent death in his 
le re- family have forced Dr. Brunner to 
stokes. cancel all speaking engagements in 
cholo- this country for the coming year. 
devel- The Sprunt Lectures, endowed in 
i911 by Mr. James Sprunt of Wil- 
rdand § mington, North Carolina, are an an- 
atthew nual event at Union Theological 
1 and § Seminary, and have made a definite 
agreed contribution to the field of Christian 
a later J thought and literature throughout its 
40-year history. Outstanding religious 


leaders and scholars from all over the 

world have delivered the Sprunt Lec- 
ncil tures, designed with the double pur- 
pose of affording fuller training to 





World Wh the stude x. 
every- and eae ~aoaene Bee Delegates to the Third World Conference of Christian Youth are shown as they 
testants manent Christian. lit i, h placed a wreath on the tomb of Mahatma Gandhi. Left to right: Eleanor Woodcock, 
by the : a . iterature. ac Detroit, Michigan; Hyun Ja Kim, Pusan, Korea; Edward W. Blyden, Freetown, Sierre 
“35 ecture Series 1S published in book Leone, Africa; Eleanor Zelliott, Richmond, Indiana (laying the wreath). Back row: 
— form after delivery here, and many Mr. Paul, of the New Delhi YMCA, who arranged the visit; Marjorie Stiggers, Akron, 
itut). outstanding works have resulted from Ohio; Marie Hoefer, Elmhurst, Illinois; Dolores Potts, Houston, Texas; and Bettie Currie, 
orts of these lectures. Richmond, Virginia. Miss Currie, along with Donald Shriver, national chairman of 
otestant Dr. Tillich, a native of Prussia, be- UCYM, represented the Presbyterian Church, US. at the Conference. 
sontinu- came a : ee Writes Miss Currie, “We have found nothing but cordiality and interest. Our whole 
naturalized citizen of the Pe 2 coc aia “a : 
red the United Staves ies 3 b trip is one of revelation and fellowship with the people.” After visiting mission stations 
ie Vati- { & a 1940. Tie 1s a memocr in Africa, Brazil, and Mexico, Miss Currie will return to the U.S. in March. She is an 
C. ' : vangelical and Reformed associate in the Board of Christian Education’s Department of Youth Work, Richmond, 
— Virginia. 
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dia and other Asian countries, the 
Communist letter charged, was taking 
place “under cover of aid programs.” 
It added that “mighty liberation 
movements are growing in almost 
all Asian countries against foreign 
intervention.” 

Concluding their letter, the Com- 
munist leaders said: “It is unfortunate 
that blind anti-Communism _ lands 
some Christians in the camp of the 
oppressors.” 


In their reply, the conference dele- 
gates said they shared the signers’ 
“urgent concern for peace, but we 
question the motives of the sponsors 
of the world peace movement whose 
Peking resolutions you ask us to en- 
dorse.” 

Christians should regard Commu- 
nism as a challenge from Christ for 
the Church to concern itself more 
deeply with the world and its people 
and demonstrate in itself better qual- 
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As : ‘The world’s finest and largest 
‘selection of Bells and Chimes 


Sehulmerich Carillons, Ine. 


America’s largest producer of bell instruments 


supplies the finest bells and equipment 
for any church of any faith. 


@ 61 “Carillonic Bells’ Flemish-type: capable of unlimited 
harmony. This outstanding ‘“‘Arlington” concert carillon 
matches the true perfection of the famous bells of 


Flanders. Range C to C. 


@ 25 “Carillonic Bells’? English-type: plays melody and 
harmony without transposition. Ideal for hymns and 
popular selections. Range G to G. 


@ Schulmerich ‘‘Chimeatron’’: the perfect percussion for use 
with organ. Full range volume control. Today’s best 
value in chime music. Range 25 notes, G to G. 


Carillons, chimes, peals, individual 
bells. For those lovers of tradi- 


Now! 

the famous 
Paccard 
Cast Bells 


tional bells to whom weight and 
cost are no obstacle, we offer the 
facilities of Paccard, at Annecy— 
Le-Vieux, France, backed by 150 
years heritage in bell craftsman- 
ship. Sold and guaranteed directly 
by the Schulmerich factory 


organization. 


All Schulmerich 


“Carillonic Bell’? instruments fit the 


most exacting liturgical use—can be played with organ 
and through church towers, manually or automatically. 


For complete information write— 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
96251 Carillion Hill, Sellersvilie, Pa. 
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ities of social justice. This attitude 
toward Communism was urge: on 
delegates to the third World Con- 
ference of Christian Youth in 4 re- 
port from one of the Conference's 
study groups. 

Delegates met in plenary session 
after nearly two weeks’ of discussion 
in group meetings. As regards Com- 
munism, the report of one group 
said: 

“Our basic attitude should not be 
hatred and fear but love and under- 
standing of, and deep concern for, 
the poor and oppressed who live be- 
hind Communism.” 

The report described Communism 
as one of the forces endangering free- 
dom today because under it society 
becomes the only thing of impor- 
tance and no room is left for the 
individual to realize his Christian re- 
lation with God. 

But the report added that Christian 
opposition to Communism should be 
distinguished carefully from opposi- 
tion on purely economic grounds. 

Christians, it added, should make it 
clear that Christianity goes much fur- 


| ther than Communism in being a 





revolutionary force in the world. 













ACCORDIONS 
FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 


Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Write Today for FREE Literature 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. PY, 2003 W. Chicage Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 











Write for FREE Choir Gown 
Booklet E51, Pulpit Book EP1i01. 
Budget Plan if you wish. 


E.R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, lil. 

25-34 Jackson, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 














American Seating Company 


Church Furniture for every need 
Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and lec- 
terns available for early delivery. Also 
chancel furniture, carvings, Bodiform Pews, 
auditorium chairs, folding chairs, tables 
and Sunday-school furniture. 


Write Department 167 








AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
& 354 Nelson Street, S. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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Montreat’s Lake Susan in a less familiar form, though some may maintain that the 
temperature is about the same! The lady so much at ease on skates is Miss Mary 


Blanton Armistead, of Montreat College. 


Montreat Conference Schedule Announced 


MONTREAT, N. C.—Dates for the 
1953 summer conference sessions of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
groups at Montreat were announced 
this week by Dr. J. Rupert Mc- 
Gregor, president of Mountain Re- 
treat Association. 

Groups scheduled for conferences 
in June include the Young Adult 
Conference, June 29-30; Presbyterian 
Educational Association, June 23- 
26; Children’s Work Council, June 
25-29; Presbyterial Presidents, June 
29-30; and Leadership School, June 
30-July 9. 

The first half of the July program 
calls for meetings of Superintendent’s 
Council on July 9; Sunday School 
Superintendent’s Conference, July 10- 
12; Directors of Religious Education, 
July o-14; Women’s Advisory Coun- 
cil, July 10-13. , 

In the latter half of July the fol- 
lowing groups will meet: Women’s 
Training School, July 15-21; Assem- 
bly’s. Youth Council, July 16-22; 
Young People’s Leadership School, 
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July 22-30; and World Missions Con- 
ference, July 31-August 6. 

The Church Extension Conference 
will be held August 6-12; followed 
by the Bible Conference, August 13- 
23; Stated Clerks’ Association, August 
18-19; and Ministers’ Wives Forum, 
August 18-20. 


Observance of Montreat Day 
throughout the Southern Presbyterian 
Church has been set for Sunday, May 
31. As president of Montreat College 
and Montreat Preparatory School, 
Dr. McGregor also listed May 24-25 
as commencement time for both 
schools. 


Between commencement exercises 
and the summer conference season, 
Montreat will be host to the Ninety- 
third General Assembly of commis- 
sioners elected in each of the 16 
synods of our denomination. The 
opening session is scheduled to con- 
vene at 7:30 p. m. on June 4, with 
Dr. W. A. Alexander of Shreveport, 
Louisiana, presiding as moderator. 


Terrified Africans 
Turn to Churches 


KENYA (RNS)—Churches 
are becoming rallying points in parts 
of this British colony against the Mau 
Mau campaign of terrorism. 

Church attendance has _ climbed 
sharply in recent weeks following a 
wave of intimidation that swept the 
Kikuyu reserve. 

The Rev. Richard G. M. Calder- 
wood, moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church in East Africa, said that Pres- 
byterian churches in some of the 
areas hardest hit by the native secret 
society had recorded “tremendous” 
attendance gains. 

Eight churches, some only small huts 
in the Kikuyu and North Kiambu 
districts, have had congregations to- 
taling about 5,000 each Sunday, he 
said. 

Mr. Calderwood added that a few 
weeks ago some of these churches 
had been practically deserted. 

The moderator’s own church drew 
more than a thousand persons to one 
service. Hundreds of native Chris- 
tians, unable to get inside, knelt out- 
side and listened to the worship. 

Native Christians apparently are 
turning to the churches for comfort 
and reassurance in the face of Mau 
Mau terrorism. Until recently, Mr. 
Calderwood said, an attendance of 
200 Or 300 was average at his church. 


NAIROBI, 


However, churches are not grow- 
ing in all parts of Kenya. In some 
districts, Mau Mau intimidation has 
been very effective. Fifty miles north 
of here, in the Fort Hall district, 
church attendance is still falling. 


Loyal tribal chiefs are helping, the 
churches a great deal. In Tumutumu, 
the church has remained strong be- 
cause of the lead given natives there 


by Chief Eliud. 


Mau Mau fanatics have failed three 
times in attempts to assassinate Chief 
Eliud. Loyal chiefs are a prime tar- 
get of the Mau Mau and must move 
about with constant police escorts. 


Although the Tumutumu church 
has enjoyed good attendance, congre- 
gations in other parts of the Nyeri 
reserve have suffered inroads from 
Mau Mau intimidation of native 
Christians. 
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Peachtree Seniors Make Workday Fun 





At first the sound of 
this word was not too enthusiastically 
received by the Senior Fellowship of 


Workday! 


the Peachtree Road Presbyterian 
Church, for some members of the 
group seemed to have an allergy to 
anything that looked like work. But 
as they continued to think about it, 
the Seniors came to the conclusion 
that this was what they had been 
looking for—some way to express 
their Christianity—to put their faith 
to work! 

It was agreed that they would have 
a Workday the § Saturday during the 
week for Prayer and Self-Denial for 
World Missions. 

To gain co-operation of the mem- 
bers of the church, notices were put 
in the church bulletin and announce- 
ments in the form of short skits were 
given at two church night suppers. 
The members of the church were 
asked to call the church office if they 
had any odd jobs they would like 
done, and a Senior would be sent to 
do the work on Saturday. The “em- 
ployers” were to give as much as 
they wanted to for the service ren- 
dered and all proceeds would go to 
World Missions. 

Saturday began as a drizzly day, 
and the ranks of the workers were 
decreased by flu, but in spite of these 
handicaps the work went on with nine 
Seniors giving their services. These 
faithful nine were Billy Blair, Earle 
Bortell, Lois Ann Scott, Bobby Nyga- 
ard, Dick Johnston, Ann Delinger, 
Margie DeFord, Carolyn Hogan, and 
June McConnell. The work was quite 
varied. Two boys were washing a 
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car at 8:00 a.m., before the owners 
started on a trip. Other jobs were: 
mending a fence, whitewashing a 
fence, cleaning a blind, mowing 
lawns, other types of yard work, and 
babysitting. Proceeds from the Ww ork- 
day amounted to $20.50. 

“Although the amount earned was 
not tremendous and the number of 
participants was not as large as we 
would have liked it to be, we feel that 
the Workday was a real success,” was 
the way one summed up the project. 
The young people had the experience 
of actually doing something for 
World Missions. It just so happened 
the next day was the Sunday on 
which the budget for the benevolent 
giving of the church was presented 
to the congregation. 

The elder who presented the bud- 
get had some of the young people 
work for him on Saturday and was so 





impressed with what they had done 
that he told about it. He urged the 
congregation to be as concerned about 
World Missions as the Seniors had 
been. The minister prefixed his ser- 
mon by relating an incident which 
had occurred during the Workday. 
Then as the Director of Religious 
Education returned to her office after 
church she found there a check for 
World Missions, together with a note 
saying that the example of the young 
people was partly responsible for the 
giving of it. 

After seeing the results of this one 
day dedicated to God the Seniors are 
looking forward to more and better 
Workdays! Why don’t you try it? 


Promote Radio, TV 
In Local Churches 


1. Recognize the fact that there are 
more listeners over the radio to al- 
most any service broadcast than there 
are worshipers in all the churches 
of the community at any one time. 

2. Have your church promote the 
Presbyterian programs and also the 
co-operating Protestant broadcasts 
and telecasts, namely, the Presbyte- 
rian Series and other series of the 
Protestant Hour, such programs as 
“For God and Country,” the Na- 
tional Radio Pulpit of NBC, etc. 

3. Have your community co-oper- 
ate in the synod’s evangelistic series 
during the pre-Easter season. 

4. The local churches should use 
every opportunity to broadcast local 
programs from the sanctuary and 
from the studio. “The Pastor’s Study ig 
type of program has proved most 
effective in reaching those in need. 
The Division of Radio and Television 
has a large library of religious music 
to help in local broadcasting. 

5. Recorded materials are available 
for church extension. The Division 
of Radio and Television can supply 
programs and music library for use 
in vacant churches, outposts, hospitals 
and homes. Record players can be 
secured for this purpose. 

6. Build your own programs to 
order. Any group, community, or 
state organizations can have programs 
with professional music built to order 
at moderate cost through the facilities 
of The Protestant Radio Center, Inc., 
Box 343, Decatur, Georgia. 

7. Television is expanding. The 
same plan for promoting TV pro- 
grams as that outlined for radio 
should be followed. 

8. Each church should have its own 
moving picture projector and make 
use of all available types of material 
for audio-visual education. The Di- 
vision of Radio and Television will 
be producing and promoting TV 
programs, 16mm films, filmstrips, etc. 

9. Express appreciation to radio 
and television stations for their co- 
operation. Do not take them for 
granted. They usually give the time. 


Liquor has turned many a “Man of 
Distinction” into a man of extine- 
tion! 
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Church 
of the 
Month 


Photo by John Blundell 


Publicity Div., Arkansas Resources and 
Development Commtssion 


By AKERS PENCE 


From Holland’s Magazine and 
Arkansas Democrat Sunday Magazine 


nity it serves, the Mount Holly 

Presbyterian Church at Mount 
Holly, Arkansas, had its beginning 
107 years ago in devotional services 
held around the campfires of the first 
settlers in this section of the state. 
Five families made up the charter 
membership. 

In November, 1842, Colin L. Mc- 
Rae and his family moved to this 
area from Alabama. Two months 
later, January, 1843, Maj. Edward 
W. Wright and family came—also 
from Alabama. Dr. Charles Chester 
and his family settled nearby in 1845, 
and in the same year the family of 
Christopher McRae came directly 
from Scotland to make their home 
here. They were joined by the Sam- 
uel D. Strains. . 

These five men became the or- 
dained elders of the church organized 
by the Rev. Aaron Williams, May 
14, 1845—the oldest Presbyterian 
church in South Arkansas, according 
to Goodspeed’s “Historical and Bio- 
graphical Memoirs of South Arkan- 
sas.” Services were held in the homes 
of members until a small log church 
building could be erected. 


Ovv THAN THE commu- 
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In those days, the devout had tem- 
poral as well as spiritual problems to 
contend with. One incident typical 
of the earthly distractions that beset 
pioneer churchgoers is related by the 
Rev. James W. Marshall in his his- 
tory of the church: 

“The men occupied one side of the 
church, the women and children the 
other. On one occasion a large snake 
was seen crawling along a crack be- 
tween the logs with its head extended 
toward the women seated nearest to 
it. Had Eve fled as precipitately from 
the serpent in the Garden of Eden as 
those women left that part of the 
church, her record would not be 
‘The Serpent beguiled me,’ and his- 
tory might have been written differ- 
ently.” 

The present church building was 
erected in 1878 by Capt. A. C. Jones, 
a Confederate veteran. Originally it 
had two separate entrances, one for 
men and another for women and 
children, and stairs led from each 
vestibule to the slave gallery. 

In 1932 the front of the building 
was remodeled and a single entrance 





If you would like to have your church 
considered for Church of the Month, send a 
glossy photo and a short history of the 
church to: Presbyterian News, The General 
Council, Presbyterian Church, U.S., 324 Church 
Street, Decatur, Georgia. 





Mount Holly Presbyterian Church 
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was built, with a Sunday school class- 
room on each side. The original stairs 
lead to the slave gallery which now 
serves as a classroom. 

Still in use are the original pews 
and the matching lectern, lamp stands 
and communion table, all handmade 
of walnut and put together with 
wooden pegs by John B. McRae. On 
the lectern, still in use, rests a very 
large Bible which was presented to 
the church in 1879 by Miss Fannie 
Macon of Rocky Mount, Louisiana, 
a relative of the Chesters. The orig- 
inal bell hangs in the tower and calls 
the community to worship as it did 
three-quarters of a century ago. 

Though a small country church, to- 
day serving a community of only 350, 
this institution has, in the past, made 
a significant contribution to the life 
and growth of Presbyterianism in 
the state. It was one of the four 
churches represented in the session 
which created Ouachita Presbytery. 

Its “alumni” have filled the pulpits 
of a number of churches throughout 
the South. At least two foreign mis- 
sionaries were former members, the 
Rev. George Lacy, grandson of the 
first pastor, and Miss Lizzie McRae— 
who both served in Mexico. The 
Hon. Thomas C. McRae, who was 
inaugurated governor of Arkansas in 
1921, came from this membership. 

END 
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PRET aa Every progressive church 


should use Winter’s De Luxe 
Bulletin Board. Dignified, 
effective, and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase 
attendance interest, and col- 
lections, Write toda for; | 
Illus. Catalog PS. . eek | 
Winters Specialty Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
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Organ Given to School 


GREENSBURG, IND.—There’s a new 
electric organ in the Greensburg 
High School auditorium. And the 
high school pupils won it by going 


to church school. 


Money from a trust fund was of- 
fered to buy the $2,600 organ, if the 
youngsters had an average church 
school attendance of 75 per cent for 
four consecutive weeks or 70 per cent 
for five consecutive weeks. By setting 
an 80 per cent record for the fifth 
week, they brought the average to 72 
per cent and to victory. 


Sunday Auto Service? 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—The Win- 
ston-Salem Ministers’ Association 
adopted a resolution calling for the 
closing of automobile service stations 
here on Sundays. 


Prior to the vote one minister re- 
called that a similar closing program 
in a near-by town had worked well, 
with only one station left open on 
Sundays to serve motorists passing 
through. 





WAYNE MEEKS, Presbyterian, U.S., student 
from the University of Alabama, who was 
elected Vice-Chairman of the United Student 


Christian Council at its recent meeting in 
Oxford, Ohio, is shown talking with Philippe 
Maury, Executive Secretary of the World's 
Student Christian Federation, about the work 
of the Federation. Meeks, by virtue of his 
office as Vice-Chairman of USCC, is the Chair- 
man of the organization’s World’s Student 
Christian Federation Committee in the United 
States. Meeks is past Moderator of the West- 
minster Fellowship Section of the Assembly's 
Youth Council and is from Aliceville, Alabama. 
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Put these points 
on your vacation 
map for ’53! 


Take the Presbyterian Tour July 29—September 15 


be arranged if desired. 


Clip this coupon 
or write today 
for complete details. 


Make your reservations 
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early. 
Only a limited number Name 
can go. 
Address 


Spend ten days in the Holy Land visiting places where Christ worked and reliving 
Bible stories you love. Expert Bible students will serve as your guides. In addition 
see six major cities of the world where there are religious monuments, historic 
points of interest, museums, castles, and many, many other places you'll want to see. 
All accommodations and travel arrangements are taken care of for you, Cost in- 
cludes trans-Atlantic steamer, Ist class hotels, sightseeing expenses, transfers, ex- 
cellent meals, and all gratuities except on ship board. Trans-Atlantic air travel can 


Lanseair Travel Service 

Presbyterian Group 

3818 Chestnut Street 

Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Please send me details of tour of Holy Land, Egypt, 
and Europe, July 19—Sept. 15. 
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LUCKNOW, INDIA (rns)—The World 
Council of Churches “stands before 
the nations as an international fellow- 
ship appealing for an end to hatred, 
suspicion and war,” Dr. George K. 
A. Bell, Anglican Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, declared here. 

In an opening address to the World 
Council’s executive committee, Dr. 
Bell said “The nations are a single 
family, with each responsible for its 
neighbor's welfare.” 

“This we stand for and this we con- 
fess before God,” he said. “Whatever 
political party or whatever group is 
in power in the countries we repre- 
sent, we possess a unity in Christ 
transcending all barriers of race, class 
or nation.” 

Prime Minister Nehru met with 
members of the World Council of 
Churches’ Central Committee and, in 
an informal talk, denounced national- 
ism and war as outmoded ways of 
dealing with international problems. 

“War is unnecessary today,” he 
said, “because we now have the means 
of making the necessities of life avail- 
able to all.” 

The Indian leader condemned na- 
tionalism as “a narrowing force” and 
said that war is “a method that never 
achieves results but, instead, brutalizes 
humanity.” 

He assured the Protestant and East- 
ern Orthodox world leaders that In- 
dia’s constitution guarantees complete 
religious freedom “although this is 
not always observed.” 

Urging a renunciation of fear in 
the approach to world problems, 
Nehru defended India’s proposal for 
ending the Korean war as “worth 
while” because it “has given a basis 
for a future way out.” 

He said that Africa is “the place to 
watch now” because it is “the most 
disturbing spot” in the world. 

The 90-member Central Commit- 
tee, governing body of the World 
Council in between its quadrennial 
assemblies, met in India to promote 
better understanding of the Asian 
situation as “the concern of Christians 
everywhere.” 

The Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches unani- 
mously adopted a resolution calling 
on all member Churches to do everv- 


thing ia their power to end racial 
discriniination. 
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World Council Meets in Lucknow, India 





“All political, social and economic 
discriminations based on race, wher- 
ever they exist, are contrary to the 
Will of God expressed in the Chris- 
tian Gospel,” the resolution stated. 


Creation of a “third. force” in 
world politics and adoption by the 
Church of “positive political action” 
to promote Christian social ideals 
were advocated by Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox Church leaders at 
a four-day Asian Study Conference 
here. 


The Conference, jointly sponsored 
by the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary 
Council, was attended by 70 delegates 
representing Churches in 50 coun- 
tries. 


Of this number, 33 were from In- 
dia, Pakistan and Ceylon; another 
seven were from Indonesia, Malaya 
and Burma; eight from Japan, the 
Philippines, Australia and New Zea- 
land, and one from Iran. The rest 
were consultants and advisors from 
the sponsoring bodies. 
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save $3 to $5 a pair! ELAS 

FTOCK—NYLON with Natu 

al Latex Rubber and Cotton—2-Way Stretch 
| Surgical Hose unexcelled for wear, support, com- 
fort. Lightweight, seamless, almost invisible. Write 
‘or FREE folder. 

Zlastock Co. Dept. 605 Chelmsford, Mass. 





i Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


| who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 


$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 


| write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 
| Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
6840 Odin Street, Studio 90 
Hollywood 28, California 
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COMFORT WITH SIMPLICITY 
BEAUTY WITH ‘HARACTER 


The modern simplicity of L. L. 
Sams’ Church Furniture lends 
an atmosphere of beauty and 
comfort. Pews, Altars, Pulpits, 
Baptismal Fonts, Wood Carv- 
ings, Lecterns, Rails—all de- 
signed to your exact specifica- 
tions. 


L. L. Sams and Sons 


Expert River at LaSalle 
Installation Waco, Texas 
Fast Write for Cata- 
Delivery logue. 











MATCHED ALTAR FURNISHINGS 


... In a Complete Selection of Traditional, Con- 
; temporary and Modern Style. 


Rendered in solid bronze or aluminum and fin- 
ished to a natural satin luster. 
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CANDLESTICKS, CANDELABRAS, CROSSES, 

CRUCIFIXES, VASES, FLOOR CANDELABRAS, 

FLOOR VASES, COMMUNIONWARE, COL- 

LECTION PLATES, ALTAR DESKS AND OTHER 
METAL CHURCH FITTINGS 


Special designs to meet your own particular re- 
quirements. Send for new free catalog. 


HIAWATHA METALCRAFT, INC. jee 
CHURCHWARES DIVISION 
3119 E. 26th St. « Minneapolis 6, Minn 
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“We have never seen this kind of 
spiritual longing among the young 
men of Japan in recent years,” says 
Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, internation- 
ally known Japanese evangelist and 
social worker. Recent reports tell of 
a typical scene at one of his evan- 
gelistic meetings. This one was held 
in a small Japanese church which 
normally seats about 200 people—but 
600 came and 313 decision cards were 
received. Many of the people had to 
stand outside the church because of 
lack of space. At another meeting, 
held in the center of Tokyo, about 
4,000 attended. At this meeting place 
there were seats for only 2,500. Peo- 
ple who had to stand were so jammed 
in the aisles that it was impossible 


Prof and Student 
See Mission Stations 


Columbia Seminary’s Dr. Cecil 
Thompson sent back the following 
cablegram after spending ten days in 
the interior of North Brazil. 

“At every service there are hungry, 
yearning, inquiring faces of people 
looking in the window and listening. 
Many of them come back and some 
eventually become believers.” 

Dr. Thompson and a student com- 
panion, Ernest Mellor, Jr., made a 
study of rural and agricultural con- 
ditions in North Brazil. Dr. Thomp- 
son also visited Presbyterian mission- 
aries and spoke in remote outposts 
where few white men have traveled. 
He writes that “there is a vast field 
through agriculture into evangelism 
in Brazil.” 

He has been amazed at undevel- 
oped resources and the acute pastor 
shortage, but says people are recep- 
tive to new ideas and Presbyterian- 
ism is popular in most sections. 

“Brazil is an amazing land—a land 
of contrasts—half new and modern, 
half pagan and out of date. There is 
no race problem here,” writes Dr. 
Thompson. 

His letters pay high compliments 
to missionaries at work in Brazil. and 
to Brazilian lay leaders who “are all 
miracles of conversion, possessing 
great ability.” 
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Dr. Kagawa Remarks Spiritual Longing 


to get through the crowd to hand 
out the decision cards to all who 
wanted them. Therefore, on that par- 
ticular night, Dr. Kagawa says, “We 
could only receive 690 : decision 
cards.” 

Emerson’ O. Bradshaw, traveling 
companion of Dr. Kagawa when the 
evangelist was on his 1950 tour of 
America, has just written a book, 
“Unconquerable Kagawa,” filled with 
little personal anecdotes about the 
man of God who, while spending 
five months in America, gave 400 
lectures to an estimated audience of 
350,000, in 34 states. This book, which 
sells for $2.50, may be bought from 
the Kagawa National Committee, 252 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Dr. Thompson visited all mission 
stations in Brazil. He conferred with 
state and national leaders concerning 
agriculture and evangelism in that 
country. 

Everywhere everyone he met dis- 
played friendliness, generosity and 
interest toward him and his party, 
says Dr. Thompson. 

The 29,000-mile trip of the two 
Columbia Seminary men will also 
take them to the Belgian Congo, 
Portugal and most of Europe before 
their return to the United States late 
in March. 


Missionaries Reassigned 


NEW yorK—Forty per cent of the 
2,108 North American Protestant 
missionaries who were in China in 
1950 now are serving at other over- 
seas posts, mainly in the Far East, 
according to a survey by the Mis- 
sionary Research Library here. An- 
other 25 per cent have been reassigned 
to the U. S. and its territories and to 
Canada. 





Japan Organizes 
Home Missions 


rokyo (RNS)—The United Church 
of Christ in Japan (Kyodan) has cre- 
ated a Home Missions Board and wil] 
take on a larger part of the job of 
evangelizing the Japanese people. 

From now on, foreign missionary 
aid will be channeled into areas and 
population groups not yet reached by 
the United Church. The Home Mis- 
sions Board will be responsible for 
raising funds in Japan to support evan- 
gelism in areas where churches al- 
ready are established. 

The new board was set up at the 
Seventh Biennial Assembly of the 
Church, which has 75 per cent of Jap- 
anese Protestants among its members. 

Support from overseas, the Assem- 
bly agreed, should be used in exten- 
sion work, especially in rural areas 
and among labor groups not yet evan- 
gelized. 

Foreign missionary aid will be han- 
dled through the Central Evangelism 
Committee, in which the Church 
shares representation with delegates 
of foreign mission boards co-operat- 
ing with the United Church. 

Progress was made by the Assembly 
in settling the controversial question 
of a creed and statement of faith. The 
delegates unanimously approved, after 
two years’ study, a Japanese transla- 
tion of the Apostles’ Creed. 

Heated discussion was aroused on 
the problems created by the large 
number of new missions opened in 
Japan since the war. It was charged 
by some delegates that many of the 
new missionaries are openly opposing 
the work of the United Church. Some, 
it was said, even declare their inten- 
tion to try to destroy the Kyodan. 

Many new groups are baptizing too 
freely, it also was charged, and the 
missionaries’ activities raise suspicions 
among the Japanese that reflect on 
Christianity in general. 

The delegates voted to invite the 
World Council of Churches to hold 
its Third Assembly in Tokyo in 1959. 
An adopted resolution pointed out 
that Japanese Christians would be cele- 
brating the centenary of Japan’s even- 
gelization that year. 


At left: William E. Boyce and William T. 
McClendon, baptized in the Cuernavaca 
(Mexico) Presbyterian Church during the Mis- 
sion Meeting. 
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Board of World Missions Names 


New Appointees for 


At its recent meeting the Board of 
World Missions appointed twelve 
new missionaries, five to serve in 
Congo, four in Korea, two in Mex- 
ico, and one in Japan. All but one of 
these will attend the Appointees’ 
School in Montreat next summer. 

Dr. and Mrs. David Seel have been 
appointed as medical missionaries and 
in all probability will serve in Korea. 
At the present Dr. Seel is Surgery 
Resident at Charity Hospital, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. Mrs. Seel is a 
medical technician. 

Miss Adena Duggan has already 
gone to take up her work as teacher 
of missionaries’ children at the Cen- 
tral School, Lubondai, Africa, for a 
three-year term. 

Now pastor of Millbrook Presby- 
terian Church, Millbrook, Alabama, 


MARCH, 1953 


Foreign Service 


Rev. Benson Cain was appointed to 
evangelistic service in Japan. 

Miss Ruth Phipps, having served a 
three-year term as teacher of mission- 
aries’ children at Lubondai, has re- 
ceived appointment as educational 
missionary for life-time service in 
Africa. 

Second generation missionary ap- 
pointed to serve in the Congo where 
he was born is Mr. Thomas R. Cleve- 
land, son of Mr. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cleveland of our Congo Mission. He 
is employed at Twin Oaks Ranch, 
Dinero, Texas, in preparation for his 
work as an agricultural and educa- 
tional missionary. Also born in 
Congo, son of missionaries Rev. and 
Mrs. Earl S. King, Mr. Earl King, Jr., 
and his wife are to be industrial and 
evangelistic missionaries in the land of 
his birth. 








Left to right: David Seel, Mary Seel, Adena 
Duggan, Benson Cain, Ruth Phipps, Thomas 
R. Cleveland, Earl King, Virginia King, Har- 
old Thomas, Charlotte Thomas, Betty Linton, 
Hugh Linton. 


Appointed to Mexico, Rev. and 
Mrs. Harold L. Thomas will serve in 
an evangelistic and educational capac- 
ity. Mr. Thomas is pastor of the 
Clayton field in Clayton, Alabama. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh M. Linton 
were appointed for evangelistic serv- 
ice in Korea. A graduate of Columbia 
Seminary, Mr. Linton plans to be or- 
dained in June. He is another second 
generation missionary, the son of 
Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Linton, and was 
born in Kunsan, Korea. The Lintons 
have two children. 


MRS. PAUL J. COBLENTZ, 
Mission, announce the 


REV. AND 
West Brazil 


birth of a son, John Alexander, on 
September 30, 1952. The Coblentzes 
are now in the States on furlough. 
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Agnes Scott is rated one of the 
top ten women’s colleges in the UV. S. 
for production of scholars, in an ar- 
ticle in the January issue of Made- 
moiselle magazine. 

The article, “Where Do the Top 
Students Go?” lists Agnes Scott as 
the only woman’s college in the 
South among the highest ten in turn- 
ing out promising young scholars. 

Based on a forthcoming book, “The 
Younger American Scholar: His 
Collegiate Origins,” by Robert Knapp 
and Joseph Greenbaum, the Made- 
moiselle article says that the 53 
women’s colleges as a group averaged 
“a good length ahead of all the co-ed 
liberal arts colleges whose graduates 
made the roster.” 

“This study of American colleges 
is based on graduates of promise— 
but only one kind of promise: the 
young men and women who, we can 
reasonably expect, will add to the 
world’s knowledge,” the article points 
out. “It doesn’t attempt to measure 
and compare the intangibles. . . . But 
it does point to colleges that, since 
they send more than their share of 
students into scholarly research, 
teaching and experiment . give 
other students a lifetime taste for 
learning. A college that turns out 
five scholars is certain to turn out a 
hundred other graduates convinced 
ef their eternal obligation to ask 
questions and find out.” 

Basis for the study was a compila- 
tion of Ph.D. and large fellowship 
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DR. WALLACE M. ALSTON, president 
of Agnes Scott College, has been 
elected president of the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges for Women. He 
was chosen at the Association’s an- 
nual meeting in Memphis, Tenn. 


PJC Now Member 
Of Southern Ass’n 


“Presbyterian Junior College was 
elected to membership in the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools at its annual meeting 
held this year in Memphis, Tennes- 
see,” according to an announcement 
made by Edwin Pate, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the College. 
Word of the College’s election was 
received through Dean O. W. Fer- 
rene, who attended the Association’s 
final session on Thursday morning. 

Membership in this regional ac- 
crediting association gives Presbyte- 
rian Junior College the highest 
academic rating possible for a Junior 
College. This recognition comes after 
several years of hard work by the 
trustees, administration and faculty 
of the college during which time the 
many requirements and recommenda- 
tions of the Association were met. 


TWO COMPANION BOOKS TO THE BIBLE 


me Bible 
andbook 


19th Edition. 150 Photos and Maps. Size 4x614x1% inches 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
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Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 
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Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 
idely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Mighly commended by leading Magazines and Ministers 
( Full particulars sent on request) 


768 Pages Cloth Bound $2.00 








Desh 


Second Edition. Size 4x54x 
Compiled by HENRY H. HALLEY 
Author of ‘‘ Pocket Bible Handbook”’ 
In Two Parts: ; 
Part I: Verses from Each Book of the Bible . 
Part II: Verses Grouped under Various Topics 
Most Precious Words in human language. 
Sweetest Words ever heard by mortal ears. a 
Best Loved Words of the Best Loved Book in all the wor' 
’s Own Words. Beautiful Words. Sublime Words. 
Wonderful Words. Glorious Words. _ Heavenly va 
Words of Life. Words of Power, Timeless, Eterm 
Words we Read, and Re-Read, and Never Tire of Readins: 
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Religion 


THIS HANDSOME NEW BUILD- 
ING has just been dedicated 
by members of Lithonia Pres- 
byterian Church at Lithonia, 
Georgia. Members of the build- 
ing committee are shown here, 
left to right: J. J. Summers, 
H. W. Menor, Jr., pastor; B. B. 
George, Mrs. Randolph Stewart, 
Aaron Reagin, Mrs. Robert P. 
Jones, and Mrs. Charles Mar- 
but. Chairman S. B. Strickland 
was not present when the photo 
was made. 


REFORMATION AND ROMAN- 
ISM EXPERT, Dr. Elio Eynard, 
from Rome, Italy, is shown at 
his desk at Columbia Thec- 
logical Seminary in Decatur, 
Georgia, where he is teaching 
for two quarters. Dr. Eynard 
is from Waldensian Seminary 
in Rome, a school which re- 
ceived almost $5000 from 
Presbyterians last year. He will 
return to Rome the last of this 
month. 


PROFESSOR AND _ STUDENT 
are off on a 29,000-mile jour- 
ney to study rural missions in 
Brazil, Belgian Congo, Portu- 
gal, and other countries. Dr. 
Cecil A. Thompson (left) is pro- 
fessor of evangelism and church 
ext i at Columbi Sem- 
inary, and Ernest Mellor, Jr., 
of El Dorado, Ark., is a student 
at the Seminary. Dr. Thompson 
will assist in programs for 
training evangelists in the dif- 
ferent countries they touch. 
They will return the first of 
April. 





in the News 


Mixed-blood Children 


rokyo—The National Christian 
Council has appealed to American 
churches for help in solving the prob- 
lem of an estimated 50,000 children 
fathered by U. S. soldiers in Japan. 

In a statement sent to the National 
Council of Churches in the U. S., the 
Japanese church body called for aid 
in simplifying the adoption of these 
children by Americans, facilitating 
soldiers’ marriages to Japanese women, 
and providing for mixed-blood chil- 
dren abandoned in Japan. 


Clothes For Yugoslavia 


BELGRADE—Shoes, clothing and medi- 
cines given to the Yugoslav Red Cross 
by the World Council of Churches 
will total $100,000 in value with de- 
livery of a new shipment now being 
readied. Dr. Robert Tobias of Lyons, 
Kansas, assistant director of the Coun- 
cil’s Department of Interchurch Aid, 
said here. 

“The Yugoslav government has con- 
sented to the assignment of at least a 
part of this help to church institu- 
tions,” he said. 

The World Council also is prepar-, 
ing a special shipment of seed grain 
for Yugoslavia to help counteract the 
effects of this summer’s _ serious 
drought there, Dr. Tobias said. He 
added that the grain should reach 
Yugoslavia in time for the spring sow- 


ing. 
Christian Unity 


NEW YorK—Ihe World Council of 
Churches is the “greatest single an- 
swer made by a great cross section of 
Christendom,” to the “known desire 
of Our Lord for unity among His fol- 
lowers,” Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, ex-, 
ecutive secretary of the Missions 
Council of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches, said here. 

Dr. Leiper addressed the annual 
meeting of the Friends of the World 
Council of Churches at which special 
tribute was paid to him in recognition 
of his 25 years of work on behalf of 
the ecumenical movement. He re- 
signed as associate general secretary of 
the World Council on September 1 to 
assume his present position. 
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Rev. Robert G. Lee, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., D.D.: 
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Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


Batic Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 

2. The Outline Studies of Bible Periods, comparing Bib- 
lical History with Contemporary Secular History. 

3. The Analysis of the Bible asa Whole. 

. The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 

. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 
. The Analysis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 

. The Numerical and Chain Reference Systems. 

. Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

9. Contrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

10. The Topical Treasury. New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men’s Meetings, Women’s Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People’s Meetings, etc. 

11. Special Bible Readings for private devotions and pub- 
lic services. New and different subjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity. 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

Pd. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 
ners 

19. All Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hebrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, etc., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. 

=. Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 


m= Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 

24. Graph of the Prodigal Son. 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study. 

27. Pictorial Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods_of marking 
one’s Bible. 

29. Concordance. 

30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with index for quickly locat- 
ing places. 

Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 

31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. Three 
times as many as in any other Bible. 

32. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


you to study the Constructive and Destructive Forces of 
Life, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith— —Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, etc. 

33. Life Studies, such as a Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, ete 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 stories to be 
read from the Bibleitself. 

35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
§n Chronological Order. 

36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given in One Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given in Three. 

37. Titles and Names of Christ; of the Holy Spirit; of God 
the Father; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible Prophecies. 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 

40. List of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
ical Order. 

41. List of the Notable Women of the Bible 

42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dictionary Material. 

44. Tables of Time, Money, Weights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 

47. Harmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
Gospels where events are given. 

48. Calendar of the Christian Era. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, Illus- 
trated with well-known paintings. 

50. Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 


ohn. 

51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Early Church. 

52. The prophesies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
= age Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in full 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54. Chart Showing the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 
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